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INGREDIENTS: 
Malt Vinegar, Lime 
Juice, Salt, Onions, 
Garlic, Sugar, Spices, 
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Superbly blended of malt vinegar, pure lime 
juice and rare exotic spices... aged in wood 
... this is a sauce to pique the most jaded 
appetite and leave a lasting impression of 
having dined well! 


Sexton Woostershire Sauce imparts a flavor 
—so singularly pleasing—to gravies, soups, 
chops, steaks and fish that it is the accepted 
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standard on the tables of better eating places 
coast to coast. 


If your guests have not yet tried this new 
taste favorite, order today. Best of all, you save 
real money on every case. Sexton’s American 
Woostershire Sauce is also available in ecos 
nomical gallon jugs for kitchen use. 
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This issue is being devoted to reports of the prin- 
cipal addresses and discussion groups at the con- 
vention in order that all ACA members, whether 


they attended or not, may share all its benefits. 
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Report of the 20th National ACA Convention 


HE FOLLOWING pages of this issue of Camping Magazine com- 
T prise a report of the Twentieth National Convention of the 
American Camping Association, held March 22-25, 1948, in Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

We hope that those of you who attended the convention will find in 
this issue an opportunity to review, re-study and refresh your memories 
of the convention features you found outstanding. We hope that those 
of you who were unable to attend will not only gain information from 
this report, but will also be inspired with the worthwhileness of ACA 
conventions and begin now-to plan to attend your regional convention in 
1949, and the 1950 national in St. Louis. 

Nearly 2,000 people participated in the convention; a total of 38 
meetings, panels, discussion groups, luncheons, etc., was held. Proceed- 
ings of the various meetings were ably compiled by a staff of reporters 
under chairmanship of Mrs. Josephine Stumpf and Miss Catherine Lee 
Wahlstrom. To this group an especial vote of thanks is due, for without 
them it would have been impossible to present this comprehensive report 
of the convention. 

All of the speeches at the general sessions of the convention are 
included, in condensed form. Practically all of the kindred-group and 
special-interest-group meetings are reported briefly. A number of 
outstanding talks at these smaller meetings, due to space limitations, 
cannot be adequately reported in this issue. It is hoped to publish some 
of these in later issues of Camping Magazine. 

A limited number of extra copies of this convention-report issue are 
available to Sections or individuals who may wish them. Orders should 
be sent promptly to the ACA national office, 343 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 

As for myself and my fellow convention-committee members here 
in California, I can say we have been thrilled with the opportunity of 
arranging this meeting for our national association. We feel completely 
repaid, by the success of the convention, for our efforts in planning it. 
And we have gained inspiration and conviction, perhaps as never before, 
of the great contributions which this camping movement of which we are 
a part can make to the youth of America, and through that youth to the 


entire world. 
MILTON L. GOLDBERG, 


Los Angeles, Calif. CHAIRMAN, CONVENTION COMMITTEE. 
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Milton Goldberg, Convention Com- 
mittee Chairman, welcoming ACA 
members and friends at the opening 
banquet in the ballroom of the Bilt- 
more. His speech of welcome was 
followed by greetings from the pres- 
ident of the Southern California Sec- 
tion and a response from Mrs. Hul- 
bert, ACA president, after which 
Mayor Bowron welcomed the dele- 


gates to the city of Los Angeles. 
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WHEN SEEING IS 7, BELIEVING 


Just as your eyes are deceived by the clever magician, so too, you 
may be tricked by a water supply which looks clean and sparkling but 
in reality is badly polluted. However, that’s one time you can’t afford 
to be fooled—and there’s no need to be when you can rely on chlorina- 
tion for safe drinking water. 

So why take unnecessary risks with typhoid, dysentery or other 
water-borne disease? Instead make sure your water supply and the 
health of those who drink it is safe, by calling a Wallace and Tiernan 
» Representative. Backed by over thirty years’ experience and a large 
I variety of equipment, he will be glad to give you all the details 
(without obligation) on the best chlorinator for 
your particular camp needs — Write today for 
information. 


THE ONLY SAFE WATER IS A STERILIZED WATER 
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New Horizons Yor Youth Leadership =~ 


HE HORIZON is as far as one 
can see in one direction. There 
are no new directions but 
there are distances that most of us 
have never seen or travelled. The 
ability to see new horizons demands 
faith, and faith today, will stand 
some exploring. 

We would do well to test our 
faith. We would do well to study 
more intensively the most valid of 
our procedures. We need to look 
for new motivation in the field of 
youth services. We need to re-eval- 
uate some of our goals, the goals 
that have motivated youth ser- 
vices. 

Why so much concern about the 
activities of the informal educa- 
tional and recreational groups in 
America? It is because of the pri- 
mary importance of this informal 
working and playing together. 

Of course, one of the objectives 
of youth services will always be to 
stop the wastage of youth as a 
result of delinquent acts and delin- 
quent attitudes. But let us look at 
some new horizons more important 
than delinquency. 

In the State of California—and 
the statistics are comparable with 
the rest of the United States—the 
total population in our correctional 
and penal institutions is 10,400. At 
the same time, in the nine mental 
hospitals operated by the State of 
California, the in-patient popula- 
tion is 34,000. Compare that with 
10,400. If, in the past we have 
gained motivation for youth service 
by looking at the delinquency and 
crime picture, how much greater 
motivation could we get by giving 
our attention to the field of mental 
hygiene? 

Let’s climb another peak and 
take a long look down another road, 
which has its implications for those 
who are in the youth service field. 
May I remind you of the added 
number of years that are being 
given to life today. Let me quote 
from a Public Health Service Re- 
port: “In 1850 one out of eight of 
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our population was 45 years of age 
or over. In 1940 one out of four 
was 45 or over and it is estimated 
that in 1980 one out of two of our 
population will be 45 years of age 
or over.” 

What kind of people will our 
youth be when they reach retire- 
ment at 65? What will their atti- 
tude be toward the youth of their 
day? How will they spend their 
leisure time? The tremendous in- 
crease in the number of older per- 
sons with more leisure than they 
know what to do with is one of the 
tragedies of today. Leisure-time 
skills and interests are not easily 
acquired in later years; hence the 
importance of any program for 
youth that will have the carry-over 
interest in these later years. 

The next area I would like to 
mention is the positive influence of 
democracy in American life. I am 
wondering, when the press and 
radio are issuing headlines and 
blasts against communist and fas- 
cist dictators, if this is not the time 
to point out the creative value in 
producing young citizens so demo- 
cratically trained as to resist suc- 
cessfully fascist and communist 
propaganda. But, more important, 
we should become a positive influ- 
ence in creating a democratic soci- 
ety in other nations of the world. 
Has not the time come to make this 
one of the important elements for 
gaining the support of youth ser- 
vices in each one of our communi- 
ties ? 

Yes, there are some dangers 
ahead, some threats to normal and 
healthy development of our youth. 
Most of these dangers can be over- 
come if, first of all, we center our 
plans and our programs and activi- 
ties around the individual as a per- 
son. Too much specialization splits 
our view of the individual as a 
whole person. . 

We need also to remember that 
our organizations are only the tools 
and not the machines. How easy it 
is for us to make youth merely the 


by 
Relert A. MckKillen 


Chairman, California Youth Committee 


tool by which the machine of our 
programs is made to operate. 

Another way we can avoid these 
dangers is to find ways to give back 
to the family and the church some 
of the things we have taken away 
from them. We will have to find 
ways of strengthening the home 
and the religious life, for only in 
the church and the home does one 
find purpose and real meaning to 
life. 

Lastly, we may avoid these dan- 
gers if we do not confound democ- 
racy with mediocrity. Everything, 
it is argued, must be toned down to 
the understanding of the common 
man lest he get an inferiority com- 
plex. This idea was not invented by 
the common man, but by those who 
wished to divest the people of their 
own personality to make of them 
the masses. Every youth, be he 
mechanic’s or millionaire’s child, in 
every moment of his intellectual, 
emotional and spiritual awakening, 
wants to be something other than 
of the masses. No one wants a ceil- 
ing put over his life. 

Recently I went to see a film en- 
titled, “Climbing the Matterhorn.” 
It was glorious color photography 
of that old awe-inspiring peak. As 
the narrator described the climb, 
certain statements challenged me. 
Here they are: “The Matterhorn is 
not a mountain to climb alone. A 
rope is used to join us together so 
we can use our collective strength. 
It’s not reaching the summit, it’s 
the fight to reach the summit, that 
really counts.” Then, this one, to 
me, was a gem: “The summit is 
only for those who want to stand 
nearest the sky.” Yes, new horizons 
are reserved for those who want to 
stand nearest the sky. 


Abstracted from a speech presented at the Na- 
tional ACA Convention, Los Angeles, March, 1948. 
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By John W. Studebaher 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 


SHALL pose as an expert 

neither in the philosophy and 

techniques of camping nor in 
the administration of camping pro- 
grams. I claim only to have been 
interested for a long time in camp- 
ing. Naturally my interest is, in 
part, the outgrowth of what has 
been and continues to be my pas- 
sion as well as my professional 
cause; namely, the cause of educa- 
tion in its manifold relations to the 
success of our American democratic 
form of society. 

Education, recreation, camping 
are not discrete or separate and un- 
related movements or programs but 
rather interrelated parts of one 
great concern with the development 
of better human persons, which is, 
in turn, the chief concern of this 
whole organization of society that 
we call by the name of democracy. 
If that be the case, then it is cer- 
tainly desirable that professional 
educators and campers and recrea- 
tionists understand each other’s 
points of view and programs, and 
cooperate in what might be termed 
a combined operation for the im- 
provement of the human elements 
of the society of which we are all a 
part. In brief, it is my notion that 
education ought to do more about 
recreation and camping and that 
camping and recreation should do 
more about education; that there 
should be more camping in educa- 
tion and more education in camp- 
ing. | 

Perhaps lack of familiarity on 
the part of some recreational lead- 
ers with newer trends in education 
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has caused them to look askance at 
the assumption of greater responsi- 
bility by organized education for 
the development of leisure-time in- 
terests and skills among young peo- 
ple and adults alike; and on the 
part of some camping leaders to 
regard the development of school 
camps and camping programs as of 
dubious import. It should be more 
generally recognized that education 
is not just the cramming of stu- 
dents with knowledge of certain 
academic subjects, but that it in- 
cludes, in addition to knowledge, 
the development of a variety of 
interests, skills and appreciations 
in the major areas of human liv- 
ing, including vocation, citizenship, 
health, recreation and various lei- 
sure-time pursuits. This requires 
programs of teaching or of guided 
learning extending well beyond the 
confines of any cloistered classroom. 


With larger increments of time 
for leisure-time interests and activ- 
ities, the responsibility of educa- 
tion for the development of the 
personal cultural resources of the 
individual looms large indeed. If 
leisure-time is to be used construc- 
tively for recreation and revitaliza- 
tion of the individual, then people 
must be taught so to use that time; 
and the schools and colleges, being 
society’s organized instrumentality 
for teaching, should not dodge their 
responsibility. Nor are they dis- 
posed to do so. It would appear in 
some quarters, however, that there 
may be a disposition to play down 
and to depreciate the ability of the 
schools to take any major role in 
the provision of .organized recrea- 
tional opportunities for the out-of- 
school, leisure-time portions of the 
individual’s time. 

Please do not misunderstand me. 
I am not disposed to argue that 
organized recreation under school 
auspices should constitute the sole 
recreational opportunities provided 


The Role of the Scho 


by the community. Obviously nu- 
merous agencies, both public and 
private, have their parts to play in 
the provision of a rich and well- 
rounded recreational program. Ob- 
viously, also, there is need of coop- 
eration in planning so as to deploy 
the total resources of these com- 
munity agencies in accordance with 
community needs and in the light 
of the functions each is best fitted 
to perform. What I am insisting is | 
that the schools should assume a 
major role in the whole undertak- 
ing to plan and provide community 
recreation facilities and programs; 
that the schools must not be rele- 
gated to a minor or insignificant or 
exclusively auxiliary place in the 
recreation picture. 


I will readily admit that in too 
many communities the school au- 
thorities take a “Let-George-do-it”’ 
attitude toward recreation; but in 
an increasing number of communi- 
ties school facilities are being em- 
ployed in community recreation 
programs; in increasing numbers 
of communities recreation is con- 
sidered not as a step-child of the 
board of education but as an integ- 
ral and important part of the total 
community program for the con- 
structive employment during lei- 
sure-time of the skills which have 
been or may be learned at school or 
elsewhere. 


Having now indicated that I 
think the schools have an impor- 
tant role to play in the recreation 
drama, let me turn more specifically 
to the problem of school camps and 
camping under school auspices, a 
matter which is of more immediate 
interest to the members of this 
audience. What I have to say on 
this score may be set out in three 
main topics: (1) the educational 
values of the camping experience; 
(2) the extent to which such expe- 
rience can be provided under school 
auspices; (3) the training neeced 
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by the camp counselor-teacher if 
the camp experience is to be made 
most fruitful. 


It may be carrying coals to New- 
eastle to try to set forth to this 
audience, made up of experienced 
camp executives and leaders, the 
variety and richness of the educa- 
tional values inherent in a well- 
organized and _ intelligently - con- 
ducted camp. 


There is, first of all, the-value of 
learning to live together in the 
camp environment. Camping, which 
involves living together 24 hours a 
day, seven days a week, provides a 
unique opportunity to teach the 
techniques of associated living. 

There is, next, the value of learn- 
ing the self-discipline that comes 
with taking care of one’s needs in a 
wilderness environment or its ap- 
proximation. There are the values 
for health and physical fitness that 
are associated with the activities of 
every well-conducted camp with its 
control of the rhythms of work, 
rest and play. These also can be ob- 
tained to some extent in the school 
but not nearly so effectively as in 
the camping situation. 

There are values that come with 
the development of hobby interests, 
crafts, sports, nature study, wood- 
craft, and the like—values which, 
again, are possible of attainment in 
the more formal setting of the 
school, but which the camp situa- 
tion usually provides more effec- 
tively because it offers a setting 
superior to the school. 

There are, last but not least, the 
mental hygiene values of objectiv- 
ity of interests, of purposeful activ- 
ity, of easy camaraderie with one’s 
fellows, of contact with nature in 
the raw, and of expression of primi- 
tive instinctive urges in which the 
camp situation may abound. 

In view of these and other values 
inherent in the program of a well- 
regulated camp, it is no wonder 
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that increasing numbers of parents 
should seek, even at some financial 
strain, to afford their children camp- 
ing opportunities. It is no wonder 
also that many educators, as well 
as citizens generally, should be so- 
licitous concerning the extension of 
camping opportunities to more and 
more young people, particularly 
since increasing urbanization has 
denied so many children and youth 
the types of experience once af- 
forded by a rural environmental 
setting. 

How can this be done? That 
question brings me to my second 
topic. Perhaps some of you know 
that I had the temerity about two 
years ago to hazard some _ pro- 
posals in answer to this question in 
a magazine article. In brief, I pro- 
posed that public schools should 
assume a greater obligation to 
make available camping experi- 
ences for youth by extending the 
school year to include a quarter 
during which youth might attend 
school camps operated as exten- 
sions of the facilities and personnel 
provided by local community boards 


-of education. That article was the 


subject of a considerable amount of 
comment, most of it favorable. 
Naturally I was somewhat disposed, 
in setting forth my views, “to 
preach the extreme in order to at- 
tain the mean,” as the old aphor- 
ism has it. Nevertheless, I believe 
that the idea is fundamentally 
sound; and that with necessary 
adaptations to differing climatic 
conditions and community settings 
it may well serve to point a trend 
dimly discernible even now in edu- 
cation. 


New Frontiers 


I feel sure that all of us here wel- 
come educational forays into terri- 
tory which up to now may have 
seemed to be the exclusive preserve 
of the voluntary welfare organiza- 
tions and the private entrepren- 
eur. Fewer than 5% of the 
youth of this country have to 
date had opportunity to exper- 
ience the advantages of camp- 
ing- For the most part, these 
youth have come either from 
the homes of the well-to-do or 
of the poor. There appears little 
likelihood that either the volun- 
tary agencies or the private camps 
will be able to extend their pro- 


grams sufficiently in the near future 
to reach more than a bare addi- 
tional handful of youth who might 
be reached. ~I am not at this time 
arguing that the tax-payer should 
immediately take over responsibil- 
ity for providing for all the rest. 
But I am suggesting that there 
should be a marked and steady 
expansion of school camps and 
camping in the years ahead in order 
that more and more children from 
average American homes, both 
urban and rural, should have the 
opportunity to experience the ad- 
vantages of camping under proper 
auspices. In promoting this desir- 
able end, I trust that educators will 
have the cooperation and support, 
as they must have the guidance, of 
the experienced camping leaders 
represented in this organization. 

And that brings me to the third 
and last topic I mentioned earlier ; 
l.e., the need for better training for 
camp teacher-counselors or leaders, 
whether for camping under school 
or other auspices. The key to any 
good camp program is the camp 
counselor or leader. We need, I 
think, to direct greater attention to 
their training. 

I do not know the extent to 
which camp counselors may at pres- 
ent be provided either with pre- 
service or in-service training. Nor 
can I identify the particular prob- 
lems of research which warrant 
investigation in this area. But I am 
certain there is a place for some 


Federal governmental service in 


this field of research and coopera- 
tive leadership respecting camps 
and camping, involving particularly 
the participation of schools and col- 
leges. The Office of Education is 
providing, therefore, in its plan of 
organization, for some professional 
staff members in this field. Al- 
though we have not as yet been 
given the appropriations to imple- 
ment the plan of organization in 
this particular, I am hopeful that 
in the not distant future we may be 
equipped to assist educators and 
camp leaders alike in the solution of 
problems associated with the more 
widespread and effective provision 
of opportunities to youth to follow 
the poet Bryant’s adjuration to— 

“Go forth, under the open sky, and 

list 
To Nature’s teachings.”’ 


- Abstracted from a speech presented at the Na- 
tional ACA Convention, Los Angeles, March, 1948. 
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Keved to Spiritual Values 


PIRITUAL values are tangi- 
“ny, ble. We are prone, however, 

to place them in the realm of 
the mystical. They are not thought 
of as real. Men are supposed to find 
them only in moments of solitude, 
or in experiences of high illumina- 
tion, not in the run-of-the-mill ex- 
periences of everyday living. He 
who talks of spiritual values is 
often classed as a dreamer — one 
who is above the earth, as it were, 
and all that happens therein. A 
theorist, he is called—one who does 
not sense the real problems that 
confront men and nations. 


But I repeat, spiritual values are 
tangible. In fact, they are as real 
as living itself. Many persons have 
experienced them and some have 
demonstrated them. We can find 
them in the reactions of many of 
our friends, and read of them in the 
lives of many who have lived before 
us. In fact, the spiritual values 
exemplified in our fathers are the 
forces that have held the world 
together. 


It is becoming almost a trite 
expression to say that the world is 
now facing a severe crisis because 
we do not have sufficient exemplifi- 
cation of these spiritual values, nor 
a sufficient number who believe 
wholeheartedly in the power that is 
in them. 


Now what are these spiritual 
values? What are they like? In 
other words, when does value reach 
over the line and become a “‘spirit- 
ual” value? Perhaps this cannot be 
answered satisfactorily for all. On 
the other hand, it may be possible 
to list at least some of the charac- 
teristics of spiritual values. 

First, spiritual values imply a 
goal of lasting quality, to which one 
gives supreme loyalty, and growth 
toward that goal. A goal not only 
gives direction but is, itself, moti- 
vation for continued effort. 
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Second, spiritual values imply 
control from within. Some values, 
such as health for a baby, freedom 
for a man in chains, food for starv- 
ing people, can be brought to per- 
sons by control from without. But 
if you want health to continue, men 
to remain free and people to have 
sufficient food, there must be devel- 
oped something within them that 
makes them self-reliant. Control 
from within may be considered not 
only as a means to spiritual values, 
but when attained comes very near 
to being a spiritual value itself! It 
is something that can be acquired. 

Third, spiritual values also imply 
creativity. On can hardly expect to 
have enduring qualities, or to de- 
velop an increasing power of control 
from within unless he is constantly 
finding new ways and new ap- 
proaches to the problems of living. 
When one follows his imagination 
into new channels and selects those 
that will help him reach his goals, 
then he is working creatively. Life 
again takes on deeper meanings as 
he becomes conscious that he is a 
co-partner with the Creator. 

Fourth, spiritual values imply 
new depths of insight into person- 
alities and social movements. They 
imply being alert to understand 
and appreciate the significance of 
progressive developments. Hori- 
zons are widened, new levels of 
thought are gained, new purposes 
are established. In fact, one who 
has spiritual values continues to 
mount the ladder of understand- 
ing and appreciation of racial and 
cultural groups, of the values in 
religions other than his own, of 
persons of varying social and eco- 
nomic strata. In a friend he dis- 
covers new powers of stability. 
In his group he finds an increas- 
ing spirit of cooperation. And 
through the discovery, his own 
personality becomes- enriched 
with lasting values. 


By Frank A. Lindhors! 


Dept. of Christian Community Administration, College of Pacific 


Fifth, spiritual values imply a 
self-respect that leads to a respect 
for others. “To thine own self be 
true, and it must follow, as the 
night the day, thou canst not then 
be false to any man.” The greatest 
Teacher, when asked what was 
most worth-while in life—that is, 
what were the greatest values, said 
that one of them was just this: 
loving your neighbor as yourself. 
Respect for yourself, yes—but the 
kind of respect for yourself that 
will not let you lose respect for 
others. 





Sixth, spiritual values imply a 
relationship with the Supreme 
Being, or by whatever name you 
call Him—God, Divine Mind, Inte- 
grating Process, Divine Power. To 
me the Supreme Being is all of 
these: He is the supreme intelli- 
gence; He is the integrating proc- 
ess at work; He is the divine power, 
and therefore He is God. Because 
He does hold the world together, 
and has been at work since the be- 
ginning of time, one cannot imagine 
spiritual values apart from Him. 


Seventh, spiritual values imply a 
quality of relationship with per- 
sons. In fact there is no value apart 
from persons. Separate any values 
from human experience and they 
not only cease to be spiritual values 
but they cease to be values, period. 
This means, does it not, that if one 
is to attain spiritual values, one 
must be very conscious of his fellow 
men. Their needs and problems 
must become the object of one’s 
concern and service. 


How do these become incorpo- 
rated in our habits and in our cul- 
ture? The answer is—out of the 
experiences of life. Persons come 
to accept these values, not because 
someone tells them how fine they 
are, but by discovering them in 
their own experiences of relation- 
ships with others. 
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Herein often lies the stumbling 
lock to success in the developing 
of spiritual values in others. Many 
saders who have discovered these 
values through their own experi- 
enees now organize them logically 
and seek to pass them on to others 
didactically. They forget that youth 
must learn them in much the same 
way that they, themselves, have 
done—either through their own ex- 
perience or vicariously, by observ- 
ing the experience of others. 

Here, then, lie the possibilities of 
the wholesome, creative, demo- 
cratic camp in providing these spir- 
itual values. For camping affords, 
as few experiences outside of the 
home can provide, the many oppor- 
tunities for relationships with oth- 
ers which call forth these values. 
Spiritual values are not something 
to be picked off the shelf. They are 
emergent in living. They grow out 
of the constant movements of hu- 
man experience, when that experi- 
ence provides the conditions for 
growth, or they fail to develop and 
are lost when the _ experience 
cramps or prevents such growth. 


Camping offers the opportunity 
for the growth of these spiritual 
values to the nth degree. There- 
fore, the camps of 1948 can make a 
real contribution to the life of 
America. Many boys and girls, as 
a result of their camp experiences, 
will have a deeper appreciation of 
the real values in life; many will 
have a better understanding and a 
higher regard for others irrespec- 
tive of their race or creed; many 
will make real progress in the dis- 
covery of their life purposes ; many 
will come to understand the joys 
and responsibilities of democracy ; 
many will come to understand the 
reality of God and see for the first 
time a vitality in their religion ; and 
many will learn to be self-reliant. 
They will have been a part of a 
camp group and will have shared 
the personalities and contributions 
of their camp leaders. Constructive, 
growing experiences will have had 
their influence. 

_ say camping offers the oppor- 
tunity for the growth of these spir- 
itual values to the nth degree. It 
docs, providing the effort is made. 
These things do not just happen. 
Ju-t putting a group of boys and 
gir's in a camp does not necessarily 
mein that they find these highest 
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of values. In fact, they may find 
just the opposite. But you are in- 
terested in seeing that they do find 
these values. What can you do? 

There are three ways in which 
the camp leader can assure the 
growth of these spiritual values. 

1. The camp leader can assure 
these spiritual values for the 
camper when the kind of situation 
is provided which fosters and nour- 
ishes such growth. It is true that 
worship experiences help. But we 
need to see the others that help 
also — situations such as_ those 
which emphasize the wonders of na- 
ture; experiences in which choices 
must be made and responsibility 
carried out; experiences in which 
youth helps to plan and execute 
activities ; and experiences in which 
something new is added to the spir- 
itual life of the camper. These 
situations are positive influences 
for such growth. If such situations 
are not provided the odds are 
against the camper, and the camp 
leader has lost an opportunity for 
real education. 

2. The camp leader can assure 
the growth of these values in the 
camper when the leader focuses 
attention upon them. If the leader 
is alert to those situations which 
magnify these values, and takes 
advantage of them, then spiritual 
growth is encouraged. But he must 
see that such values are stressed. 
It is very easy for us to list these 
values in our written statement of 


objectives, and ignore them in ac- 
tual practice. The old law of stress 
and neglect is always with us. 
Focus upon these values and the 
camper becomes increasingly aware 
of them; neglect them and some- 
thing else takes place. 

3. The third way in which the 
camp leader can assure these spirit- 
ual values in the camper is for him 
to demonstrate them himself. Dem- 
onstration ranks next to the actual 
experience in its power to teach. 

The door is wide open to us in 
camping to spiritually undergird 
the life of America. Let us build 
our camps so that they afford-this 
kind of growth. Let us be sure that 
our boys and girls get the experi- 
ence of camping by bringing them 
in by the thousands, by effectively 
telling the public of the contribu- 
tion camps can make to youth, by 
challenging men to share their 
wealth for this purpose, and by 
strengthening our own purposes 
and skills and deepening our own 
spiritual resources in order that we 
may be ready to share with youth 
as they draw upon us for guidance. 
America will grow _ spiritually 
strong and the world will find foun- 
dations that are lasting, because 
camp leaders have been alert and 
have been devoted to the trust 
placed in their hands. 

Thousands of boys and girls will 
be in camps this summer. There 
will be private camps, agency 

(continued on page 51) 
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SUMMER CAMPS 
And 
Somre Not 


By Wes H. Klusmaun 


Director, Camping and Special Events, BSA 





HERE HAS been a lot of talk 
a about program in the summer 
~ camp and right here and now 
| want to say, “Out with it!” Take 
it out from the lodges, the cabins, 
the recreation halls, out beyond the 
ballfields and the tennis courts and 
the horseshoe-pits and the shuffle- 
board courts! Out under the shade 
of forest trees, underneath the 
sky! Out on the winding trailways, 
across open fields, over rolling hills 
and perhaps to the mountain tops. 
Out where God has lavishly pro- 
vided for those who would put their 
hands to work, their eyes to see, 
their minds to absorb and their 
souls to drink in the strength that 
comes from the earth and from life 
in the open. Out where resource- 
fulness and self-reliance have true 
meaning, where the primitive skills 
of self-preservation and _ self-pro- 
tection are learned. Out where the 
curriculum of the camp must, of 
necessity, go quite beyond the pat- 
tern for living that is fitted to the 
run-of-the-mill life in home com- 
munities. 

Baseball and basketball, volley- 
ball and football, tennis, badminton 
and croquet, horseshoes, checkers 
and chess—all are good for chil- 
dren. They are all fun and children 
like them, but they are not camp- 
ing! They are not the things that 
make camping a great experience. 

I would not claim that the ideal 
camp should be in a wholly primi- 
tive setting, where all campers 
must fashion for themselves a 
home in the wilderness, building 
their shelters, making their beds of 
native materials, cooking their own 
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food, and finding all of their activi- 
ties in the general fields of camp- 
craft and workcraft—at least, not 
all at once, or constantly. 


I believe there should be, in the 
ideal camp, a half-way station be- 
tween the home and community 
life on the one hand, and the wilder- 
ness on the other—a compromise 
for a purpose. The introduction to 
outdoor life can proceed at a pace 
that is reasonable, but sure and 
realistic, where, with some of the 
comforts and protections of home 
and some of the activities and skills 
with which children are familiar, 
the camp program moves forward 
in a definitely established pattern 
to complete this bridge between the 
home and community life and the 
wilderness. 


Many of our camps have become 
rather highly-organized conspira- 
cies against camping. A physical 
plan, the traditions of the program, 
leadership, activities of the staff, 
and the mental attitude of the di- 
rector, all of these have a bearing 
on program, and time and again 
have conspired against camping. 

When I think of real camping I 
think of small groups living to- 
gether, sharing duties and respon- 
sibilities. I would want these ex- 
periences to go quite beyond jani- 
tor-work and chamber-work around 
the camp. I would want these young 
campers to face some of the basic 
problems of living together, being 
involved in, concerned about, shel- 
ter and food, protection and social 
living and all of the things that 
together make up the whole of life 
and give them basic experiences 
that teach self-preservation. 

You can have a good campcraft 
and woodcraft program if you have 
the staff to do it. If you don’t have 
leadership, then you will have to 
build it. We will raise campcraft 
and woodcraft to their proper level 
only when we demand the same 
competence in leadership for that 
program that we have demanded 
for, let’s say, the aquatic program. 
I have seen directors just about 
break their necks to get the best 
possible aquatic director and then 
turn over to the tail end of the 
camp staff those things that have 
to do with the processes of children 
living together in the out-of-doors 
and with the real, basic things of 
life. 


Someone has said, “Show us no 
the aim without the way; for end 
and means on earth are so en 
tangled that changing one yo; 
change the other, too, and eac 
different path brings other ends :) 
view.” 

We have talked a little about 
some aims, we have talked a littie 
more about the way. It seems ‘o 
me that there are just a few thiny’s 
to remember. One is that the urve 
for adventure is universal, a com- 
mon denominator between children. 
Second, let’s remember that all our 
camps are in the out-of-doors, that 
the wilderness experience can begin 
just outside the door of tent or 
cabin. Take advantage of the rich 
resources that abound in the open 
rather than allow ordinary activi- 
ties to crowd them out. Start with 
what you know now and build staff 
and equipment and program as you 
go along. But do something to ex- 
tend the teachings of out-of-door 
living. This isn’t just play; it is 
real and it has a relationship to the 
life we lead. : 

I want to remind you of just one 
more thing. In our complex way of 
life, the need for man to renew his 
soul becomes ever more and more 
important. As always, he will lift 
his eyes to the hills for strength, to 
renew his soul, to seek the quiet 
and the soothing influence of out- 
door life. 

Give that to the boys and girls 
of America. They will bless you 
the rest of their days, because the 
youngster who gets that into his 
soul and system will move toward 
the hills, just as long as he is physi- 
cally able to do so. 


Abstracted from a speech presented at the Na- 
tional ACA Convention, Los Angeles, March, 19438. 





Wes H. Klusmann 
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by 
Stewart G. Cole 


Camping and Intercultural Unity 


Executive Director, Pacific Coast Couneil on Intereultural Education 


HE CAMPING movement in 

America is rapidly growing 

up. We have long since left 
behind that pioneering day when 
the camp was for the favored few 
at the expense of the many. It is 
interesting to watch how the pur- 
pose of camps has matured as the 
years have passed. We have long 
since left behind the concept of 
camps as a source of entertainment 
and are now dedicating them in- 
creasingly to education for good 
citizenship. 

In the first place, we want to 
bring youth face-to-face with the 
beauties and wonders of the nature 
world, until they discover a sense 
of kinship with the great, good 
earth and the amazing forces of 
the universe. This does something 
for youth spiritually, undergirding 
them and giving them strength to 
pursue the common job in the com- 
mon, every-day world. 

In the second place, we seek to 
give these youngsters wholesome 
fun, the opportunity to express 
themselves freely in an association 
that is mutually rewarding. Then 
we also afford them face-to-face 
relations in the intimate society 
of the tent group and of the larger 
camp where the members learn to 
accept each other as persons, to get 
along well together, to do things 
cooperatively, to acquire special 
skills and excel in certain kinds of 
activities. This sharpening of pur- 
pose has brought the camping 
movement increasingly into har- 
mony with the better practices of 
democracy. 

The frontiers of American de- 
mocracy that concern us today lie 
bevond the political horizon. They 
engage us in this broad sphere 
which we have come to call human 
relationships. The problems of 
human relationships that concern 
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us very deeply on the home front, 
that is, within this country, we now 
frequently term inter-cultural rela- 
tions. These same problems, ex- 
tended on the world front, we 
usually term the problems of inter- 
national relations. 

If we, within the United States, 
who are still seriously weighted 
down with the evils of discrimina- 
tion and segregation, the mistreat- 
ment of minority peoples, if we in 
this country cannot more effectively 
demonstrate social democracy, how 
can we expect to hold the confidence 
of the nations of the world, and to 
assume our rightful leadership in 
resolving the tensions between the 
peoples of this little earth? 

What are the issues that we face 
on this frontier? From the view- 
point of group relationships, I need 
only mention the divisions that still 
concern us between Negroes and 
White, between so-called Old Amer- 
icans and New Americans, between 
Protestants and Catholics, between 
Christians and Jews, to name only 
a few of the inter-group classifica- 
tions that still suffer stress and 
strain in our community and na- 
tional life. 

So I invite you, as campers who 
presumably are interested in ex- 
tending the frontiers of democracy, 
to look into your pedigree, examine 
your camp and its policy and to 
weigh the contributions, positive or 
negative, that you are making in 
an endeavor to lift the level of 
America from inferior and undemo- 
cratic relationships to high-minded, 
honorable relationships in which 
we learn to look every fellow Amer- 
ican in the eye and honor him for 
his personality, his citizenship and 
his rights in a democracy, and to 
treat him as a brother! If we will 
accept this responsibility, permit 
me to discuss briefly with you what 


I regard as the five main problems 
on this inter-cultural frontier. 

The first one I would mention is 
what the philosopher calls the prob- 
lem of cultural pluralism. The prob- 
lem is how to allow such of these 
groups as desire to do so, to per- 
petuate themselves. We are going 
to have many sub-cultures continu- 
ing in this country. They are 
inescapable. Indeed, they are a 
benefit and a blessing to the enrich- 
ment of America. They are what 
has made America great. We have 
many types, racially, religiously, 
ethnically and socially, but we have 
also the problem of building among 
these many groups one_ united 
America in which all of us pay our 
supreme loyalty to our common 
values and our highest heritage. 

The second problem facing us is 
a change of front of the dominant 
cultural group in this country. It 
is an “old fogey” notion that this 
dominant cultural group — the 
White, Anglo-Protestants—should 
need to worry any longer about 
acting as trustees of American 
democracy. We can trust Negroes, 
we can trust Catholics, we can 
trust all non-anglo-background 
Americans, who unitedly defended 
America in the recent war; and 
when we deal with this issue realis- 
tically, we will re-define the role of 
the dominant group in this country. 
When we do that we will challenge 
its right to dominance. 

The third problem we face is to 
change the roles of our minority 
peoples. They need to change their 
ways just as the dominant group 
needs to change its ways. Our folks 
who belong to minority groups need 
to take stock of their own distinc- 
tive group behavior. 

In the fourth place, we have 
the problem of trying to get our 
dominant and minority groups into 
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more cooperative inter - relation- 
ships. There is no substitute for 
the face-to-face and heart-to-heart 
association in common jobs and in 
the highest skill of worship. We 
need increasingly to encourage as- 
sociation of all Americans in innu- 
merable activities in which we 
re-discover the thrill of living with 
others in the higher atmosphere of 
moral cleanliness, and in an associ- 
ation with the Father of us all. 

Finally, we have the problem, in 
our inter-cultural relations, of de- 
veloping our own personalities to 
bring them into harmony with the 
best that we find in our neighbors. 
It’s one thing to know what democ- 
racy expects of us in these inter- 
cultural relations; it’s another thing 
to want to do what we know is 
right. 

Now, may I briefly apply these 
principles to the camping move- 
ment: 

As I see it, there are three types 
of camps, inter-culturally speaking. 
First there are the kinds of camps 
that are dedicated to conventional 
democracy. I refer to innumerable 
camps with which you are familiar, 
in which the fine ideals I described 
earlier are operative, where chil- 
dren are exposed to the wonders of 
nature and enjoy unadulterated 
fun. They acquire splendid skills, 
enriched associations. The general 
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atmosphere is wholesome and in 
harmony with the democratic 
spirit. I have nothing but praise 
for this camp as far as it goes, but 
I am dispused to say that it is work- 
ing behind the frontier and is con- 
tent to have a second-rate status in 
fighting the issues that are threat- 
ening America and the world today. 

The second kind of camp I want 
to mention is the camp that serves 
only one racial or cultural group in 
the interests of democracy. We 
have a great many camps of this 
kind who practice in their respec- 
tive locations the finest of ideals of 
democracy within their group, but 
are handicapped because it is a 
single-group democracy. 

Frankly, I do not believe that 
that group is neutral in the struggle 
on the frontier of democracy today. 
I am convinced that that group is 
confirming White Methodists in 
White Methodist ways of living, 
not Catholic, far less Jewish and 
not remotely Negro. I am con- 
vinced that a Catholic Youth group 
is strengthening. the sinews of the 
Catholic Youth Organization, and 
at the expense of entire faith asso- 
ciations that strengthen the fibers 
of American democracy. The same 
may be said for the Jewish Agency 
or the Negro separate group. In 
other words, we are encouraging 
group separateness by maintaining 


group solidarity in our respectiv: 
camps. 

The third kind of camp break: 
itself down into two types. In th: 
first type of camp the personnel i 
inter-racial and inter-cultural. Th: 
doors are open to youth withou 
respect to class, color or creed anc 
by careful recruiting, this cam: 
actually demonstrates the realit: 
of a wide variety of youth as repre- 
sentative of the racial, religious 
and cultural stocks drawn from the 
area that that camp serves. 

The other type goes one step 
farther, to me an extremely im- 
portant step. You may have an 
inter-cultural personnel in the tent 
and the camp and on the staff with 
a policy that is dedicated to these 
new frontiers. You may have activ- 
ities going on hour by hour through 
the day in which is demonstrated 
a glorious fellowship of free youth 
in a free country. But there is one 
step, extremely important, thai 
the first type of camp does not in- 
clude. I would mention by way of 
illustration, the 55 £=Protestant 
camps which last summer invited 
25 Jewish Rabbis to come in and 
help instruct these Christian youths 
in appreciation of Jewish history, 
culture and religion, with a view to 
reaching beyond tolerance to an 
active respect for our differences. 
I might also mention Camp Max 
Straus in the Los Angeles area, a 
Jewish agency camp which started 
only for Jews, then opened its doors 
to non-Jews, then included Mexi- 
can-Americans and later Negro- 
Americans. This camp has on its 
staff Protestants and Catholics, as 
well as Jews, who, in the ordinary 
course of the day, dramatize the 
entire cultural and inter-faith and 
inter-cultural issues, and rise to the 
level of consciousness where youth 
is taught to accept differences, to 
believe in differences, to honor 
them with a will to associate in 
the freest and happiest manner, to 
advance the common front of the 
American way of life. 

This is the cry of the world to a 
floundering America to overcome 
her petty, cheap and immoral dis- 
respects, and to accept in deed as in 
creed every person in our midst, 
regardless of race, color or creed in 
a common camping experience. 


ee ——— 


Abstracted from a speech presented at the Na- 
tional ACA Convention, Los Angeles, March, 1''45. 
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Youngsters with Handicaps, Kids Who Are Wild 


They Want To Go Camping, Too 


ICE KIDS who are sick, 
healthy kids who are scared 
or wild, they want to go 
camping, too. 

Only a very small percentage of 
American children as yet take part 
in the process which we call camp- 
ing. There are thousands of normal 
children who need camping, be- 
cause of the lives they lead between 
one summer and the next, and who, 
because of economic neglect, racial 
barriers and other factors, are not 
getting it. 

There are other youngsters who 
especially need camping and .yet 
get less of it, even though all of us 
know that camping is the kind of 
medicine we would prescribe for 
them. These youngsters are the 
ones I want to concentrate on in 
this talk. They are children who 
embarrass us, youngsters who are 
physically handicapped, youngsters 
who are emotionally handicapped 
either by being scared and wild and 
not wanting to do the things that 
we have ready for them or by not 
knowing how to enjoy things, how 
to live without hating other people. 
We are not so keen to have these 
children in camps and yet it is ex- 
actly the things you have in your 
tool boxes that these youngsters 
need. 

I ask you then, “Is camping only 
for those children you can be proud 
of, those who are fun to work and 
live with? Is it cultivating only the 
good and the beautiful, or is there 
another function which we can also 
perform if we use this marvelous 
medicine we have to fix things up 
for some of the youngsters who 
need fixing up?” The answer is 
obvious. 

Who are these kids I am talking 
about? 

The first group consists of chil- 
iren who have been exposed to 
physical damage, either congenital 
disabilities, accidents or diseases. 
It is important to remember that 
even children who are openly seri- 
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ously handicapped are also kids. No 
matter how handicapped, they have 
normal needs like everybody else, 
outside the direct areas of their 
disturbances. They also have spe- 
cial virtues which they overdevelop 
sometimes—character traits which, 
while they may be overlaid by a lot 
of other confusion, are deeper and 
more valuable than would other- 
wise have a chance to develop. 

The second group of children are 
those who have been damaged 
either through environment or 
through human relationships. They 
have been exposed to three things: 
impossible living conditions or lack 
of resources; stupid or mean han- 
dling by adults for a long time, and 
either rejection or love which dis- 
appointed. The consequences of 
these damages come out in a vari- 
ety of different forms. One form is 
withdrawal, apathy, reality escape. 
Many of these children show openly 
neurotic symptoms. They are 
whiney, unhappy, hysterical, irri- 
table. They are short-spanned in 
their attention, and even things 
they would like to do, they can’t 
stick with more than a minute. 
They are day-dreamers and reach 
out very little for other resources. 
They have no need nor appetite, no 
social hunger, for social relation- 
ships. 

Sometimes the same kind of 
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damage may have other results. 
The child may become aggressive 
and self-assertive, may develop 
hatred of all adults. They have sub- 
stitutes for their original frustra- 
tions through delinquent exploits. 

These youngsters can _ benefit 
from camping and they will, but 
before they can take the cooking 
you prepare for them, they need 
something done to. the machinery 
with which they take in and digest 
the value of your program. These 
youngsters need adventure but 
they need also a change of taste 
buds so that different forms of 
adventures taste good as compared 
with what they are used to. We 
forget that they are just kids who 
have many things in common with 
all other children. They have many 
normal needs which every other 
youngster has and, in many areas, 
they are quite intact. 

One thing which camp observa- 
tion can do is to find out what is 
“right” with them. In most records 
we find out only what is wrong with 
them and people don’t have time to 
find out in which area they are 
really functioning well. 

We need to do two different 
things for these handicapped 
youngsters. We need to create more 
and better, specialized camps for 
handling extreme cases. It is true 
that some of these cases are so 
extreme that you had better start 
your repair in a specialized set-up 
devised for the purpose. A camp 
for such cases, equipped to really 
help youngsters who are handi- 
capped and emotionally upset, needs 
the following: 

1. Specialized programming not 
loaded with town or school limita- 
tions or inhibitions. 

2. Relationship to a new adult. 
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That is a marvelous chance for a 
group leader. 

3. Manipulation of life with 
other children. Many of these 
handicapped children need help in 
relating and working and living 
with others and others with them. 

4. Group security and enjoyment 
of group life. 

5. An atmosphere of total ac- 
ceptance. The whole atmosphere in 
a camp is one of the most powerful 
influences. 

To achieve these aims, equipment 
and facilities must be well con- 
structed for this special purpose, 
must be considered as a tool, not as 
an end, and must be fitted into 
program. Group life must be con- 
sidered as a medium and not as 
something to proudly show. In this 
kind of work it is not as important 
to produce a group which functions 
smoothly as it is to go through the 
learning process, even if the proc- 
ess is long and messy. 

You need counselors who are 
vitally interested not only in nature 
but in human nature. You need suf- 
ficient staff, plenty of help, some 
trained supervision. Don’t tell me 
- you can’t get them. There are hun- 
dreds of people who are excited 
about doing the job. You can’t keep 
them away, provided you don’t just 
load them down with chores, but 
give them a chance to learn some- 
thing while they go along. You 
need visualization. You need some 
ability to take defeat, hate, disil- 
lusion, hurt vanities galore. And 
you need, of course, adequate finan- 
cial preparation, a chance for good 
grouping and small groups, and a 
chance to prepare and follow up on 
observations. 


Put Them in Normal Camps 


I raise now the question of tak- 
ing these children into camps 
already established. Two things 
are obvious. Specialized camps are 
for extreme cases only. Many more 
children need and can stand incor- 
porating into the so-called normal 
camps—the camps we are already 
running. 

There are many arguments we 
use against taking children about 
whom we are worried into our 
camps. A common one is: “They 
wouldn’t get anything out of the 
program and would only feel un- 
comfortable themselves.” This is 
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not necessarily so. Sometimes we 
have the feeling, “I can’t take a 
child with a handicap or a bad rec- 
ord. The other children couldn’t 
stand the shock.” I think you will 
find that children in a happy cli- 
mate become oblivious about dif- 
ferences, provided they are handled 
well, are not under fear or pressure 
and are not talked about too much. 
And even if some of our children 
do get a little shocked, so what? It 
gives us a chance to do some educa- 
tional work. If a youngster gets 
shocked by somebody having a 
physical handicap, that will give 
you a good chance to handle that 
problem with him. You can help 
him get over it. 


A further argument against tak- 
ing children who are handicapped 
or who have difficulties, into our 
camps is this: “I wouldn’t mind 
taking one child who is bad or who 
would be irresponsible, but it would 
be like one bad apple spoiling the 
whole lot.”” That would be all right 
except that children are not like 
apples. There are a few other parts 
built into them. 

Right now we are engaged in a 
study of the phenomenon of con- 
tagion. We may put a youngster 
into a group and all of a sudden, 
without his doing anything about 
it, the rest of the children’s atti- 
tudes are infected. At other times 
we put a youngster into a group 
and the group feels no effect at all. 
We would like to find out what the 
conditions are under which be- 
havior in groups is contagious. This 
I can tell you even after only a pre- 
liminary research. It is not true 
that contagion is automatic. That 
means, therefore, that you can have 
in your camp many handicapped 
children if they are not the very 
extreme type, provided they are 
well grouped and well handled. You 
do not have to fear that their be- 
havior will be picked up by anybody 
else. 


You may say, “This is all right 
for special camps, but mine is for 
normal children. We are not set up 
to do that sort of tinkering on hu- 
man nature.’ My answer is that if 
you say you are unequipped to look 
a little below the surface of human 
behavior and figure out what people 
are like, you had better close up 
shop because then you can’t even 
run a camp for normal children. 


Or you may say, “Well, I might 
like to try it, but my community 
or the parents of my clients would 
never stand for it.” There are 
plenty of things you have to inter- 
pret to your clientele, plenty of 
things you have to help them 
on. This is just one more. Why 
shouldn’t you try it? 

The last resistance against tak- 
ing children who are unusual or 
embarrassing and different from 
the way we were as kids is that we 
are afraid of having our vanity 
hurt. We are so proud of having a 
good program, we are afraid of 
what people would say if they saw 
a child in our camp who couldn’t do 
everything. 


Some Practical Pointers 


Let’s suppose you have decided 
to take in some handicapped young- 
sters. Here is some realistic advice: 

1. Don’t go to extremes. Leave 
the extreme case for the specialized 
camp. 

2. You have to have opportunity 
for a lot of small groups and sub- 
group formations. You cannot take 
youngsters who are very deviant if 
you are forced to regiment to such 
a degree that you cannot have indi- 
vidualized attention. 

3. You need a staff which is good 
enough to talk with kids individ- 
ually and in groups, although they 
don’t need to be trained in psychi- 
atry. 

4. You want a staff which will 
not get worried and upset because 
Johnny says something they were 
not allowed to say when they were 
kids. Nor should they be filled with 
anxiety about mutilation of the 
body. With your help they can 
learn to get used to this. 

5. You must have a flexible pro- 
gram. If you don’t you can’t make 
allowances for children who are 
different. And you need to have 
plenty of time to really watch and 
figure out what is going on and not 
just produce surface effects. 

All of these items are equally 
essential to your ordinary program 
so where is the difference? You 
have all of these problems anyway. 
You need only be a little more con- 
scious of them when you bring into 
your camp youngsters with whom 
you have had no experience. 





Abstracted from the report of a speech pre- 
sented at the National ACA Convention, March, 
1948. 
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The Art of Camp Supervision 


wa N THE broad sense of the term, 

the camp staff represents the 

spiritual center of the camp. 
It is the staff which generates and 
creates the tone or the atmosphere 
that enters into the most real of all 
intangibles in camp—the camp 
spirit. It is the camp staff which 
determines the educational outcome 
or destiny of the camp. Whether 
or not your camp achieves its objec- 
tives, or to what extent it achieves 
them, is determined by the staff 
more than anything else. 

The staff is also the center of 
frustration or of satisfaction for 
both staff members and for camp- 
ers. If there exists the kind of rela- 
tionships that release and generate 


. enthusiasm in staff members, that 


is one thing. If, instead of there 
being lubricants for good relations, 
however, there is annoyance and 
tension and insecurity and frustra- 
tion, then you have sand in the 
machinery. 

Campers quickly sense the na- 
ture, the quality, the atmosphere, 
the climate that exists among staff 
members. It is, in short, the staff 
which provides the morale center 
of the camp. 

The aim of staff supervision, it 
seems to me, is five-fold. First, it is 
to provide a staff with high qualifi- 
cations; second, a staff that will 
remain relatively stable from year 
to year; third, a staff that will be 
working under conditions that will 
release their energies and their 
enthusiasm; and fourth, a staff 
that will receive the training and 
supervision necessary for continu- 
ously stimulating their improve- 
ment in insight and technique. The 
fifth goal is to have a staff that 
will provide a “climate” for camp- 
ers that will completely meet their 
basic needs and stimulate their 
wholesome growth. 

iny discussion of how to achieve 
these aims, of course, carries us 
directly into staff organization, re- 
lat onships, selection, evaluation, 


tre ning and other facets of super- 
vis on. 
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Now in staff organization and 
relations, we are concerned not so 
much with the mechanics of staff 
organization as with the conditions 
that are conducive to unified and 
effective functioning of a staff. 

I want to make three assump- 
tions, chiefly as short-cuts, and if 
we can take them for granted, we 
can then move into this discussion 
of staff organization and relations. 
The first of these assumptions is 
that the camp has developed a per- 
sonnel policy that is deliberately 
designed to achieve the five aims 
that I have just mentioned. Now I 
think most of you know what a 
policy is. A policy is not a whim. 
It is not a set of precedents. It is 
not even a set of practices. It is a 
written formulation that is adopted 
by the highest authority in relation 
to the camp, a guide to action and a 
guide to planning. 

The second assumption, which I 
can quickly state and then leave, is 
that we now have a staff of high 
qualifications. 

Third, we shall assume that each 
staff member has received a job 
description which states his respon- 
sibilities, for what he is responsible 
and to whom. This applies to the 
staff member, be he cook or dieti- 
tian, head counselor, waterfront 
director, unit director or counselor. 
This job description is in addition 
to the written agreement which 
every employee of a summer camp 
must have, purely as a matter of 


good business from the camp direc- 
tor’s standpoint. 

Now if we can accept these three 
assumptions, we can move on to 
four or five rather specific points. 

The first of these conditions for 
good staff relations is that the lines 
of responsibility within the staff 
organization need to be definitely 
established, clearly understood and 
consciously observed. Failure to 
observe clearly drawn lines of re- 
sponsibility, whether the violation 
of this principle is from the top 
down or from the bottom up, almost 
inevitably leads to loss of initiative 
and enthusiasm at the best, and at 
the worst to annoyance, confusion 
and frustration. 

The camp director, more than 
anyone else in camp, needs to be on 
guard at this point. It is so easy 
for a camper to come to the camp 
director and ask for something, and 
for the camp director, because he 
is the camp director, to say yes. 
But perhaps the camp director has 
nothing whatever to do with it. 
That is a violation from the top 
down. If a counselor comes to the 
director when he should go to his 
unit director or program director 
and, if, in spite of the fact that that 
responsibility has been allocated, 
the director acts as though it were 
something for him to handle, you 
have an illustration of where from 
the bottom up you have a viola- 
tion of the line of responsibility. It 
is by observation that the camp 
director, more than any other per- 
son, is likely to be the chief vio- 
lator of this basic principle of sound 
organization and of effective staff 
relations. 

Another very simple condition of 
good staff relations is that a con- 
dition should be written into the 
contract of every staff member, 
providing for one day per week and 
probably two or three hours a day 
free from any responsibility. This 
isn’t anything new and almost 
every argument that is used against 
the practicability of this provision, 
when professionally analyzed, turns 
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out to be an additional argument in 
its favor. 

For instance, you may say, “Our 
camp can’t possibly do that. One 
person off every day in seven! That 
means either that I have to have 
about 15% more staff or that 15% 
of the camp duties will be uncov- 
ered while these people are off.” 
When you analyze that, what does 
it say? It says that we are working 
under such heavy pressure in this 
camp that everybody is needed 
every day in every way. This, of 
course, is exactly the reason and 
the only reason why it is so impera- 
tive that there be provision for a 
day off per week. Counselors are 
dealing with people. The emotional 
strain on the counselor makes this 
release and freedom of time neces- 
sary. 


Time-off for Directors 


The day-off-per-week should ap- 
ply equally to camp directors as 
to staff. It is imperative that the 
camp director get out of camp one 
day per week, if the camp operates 
for more than two or three weeks. 
The director owes it to himself, I 
would think, but if not to himself, 
if he has no worry whatever about 
his own mental or physical health, 
then at least he should be concerned 
about the mental health of his staff 
and of the campers. You know, 
probably as well as I, that you can 
sense almost within 15 minutes of 
the time you start moving around 
in a camp what the emotional mood 
of the camp director for that day 
happens to be. 


If the staff is to be free to have 
opportunities for relaxation, they 
need to have quarters that are con- 
ducive to such freedom and such 
relaxation. 

If there are to be effective staff 
relations in a camp, there must bea 
heavy dependence upon the group 
process. This must be used by staff 
in planning of staff meetings, in 
planning of camp program, in form- 
ulating the regulations that are to 
govern their own life and what, in 
some camps, are called their privi- 
leges and in the formulation of 
policies to be transmitted to the 
governing board or the governing 
person of the camp. 

There is also, in this use of the 
group or democratic process, the 
need for a permissive and coopera- 
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tive, as contrasted with an authori- 
tarian attitude on the part of the 
camp director. It is not enough 
that a camp administrator believe 
verbally in democracy. It is more 
difficult to achieve within his own 
maturity of personality those qual- 
ities that permit persons to be 
released and to be free to grow in 
their own way and at their own 
pace, which, of course, is the only 
way any person can grow. 


Then there needs to be, in this 
set of democratic relationships, a 
respect on the part of every mem- 
ber of the camp staff for every 
other member, regardless of his 
abilities or his personality. 


In determining objectives for 
staff training and staff supervision, 
the main point is that unless those 
persons in camp who are respon- 
sible for the development, training 
and supervision of the camp staff 
have clearly formulated objectives 
for that task, supervision is likely 
to be relatively aimless and there- 
fore to lose much of its point, punch 
and power. 

We know now fairly well the 
areas of competence that are neces- 
sary for camp counselors. Every 
counselor or staff member needs to 
know something about camping 
history and philosophy, especially 
about the history and philosophy of 
the camp in which he is working. 
Every staff member needs to have 
a major competence in his under- 
standing and dealings with individ- 
uals, understanding what makes 
them tick, being able to distinguish 
between the symptoms and the 
causal factors in their behavior, 
being able to utilize the experience 
in camp as a means of meeting 
these basic needs. 

Each staff member, except the 
dietitian, the nurse or the business 
manager, needs to be skilled in 
understanding the group process. 
Knowledge of principles of pro- 
gram building is one of the basic 
trunk-line areas of competence for 
the camp counselor. Finally, every 
counselor needs .actual skill in liv- 
ing in an outdoor setting and being 
able to teach or transmit those 
skills to campers. The objectives 
for staff training and staff super- 
vision are rooted in those five areas 
of staff competence. 

Next, we come to the actual 
methods or procedures for training 


and for supervision. These include 
everything we have discussed, fron 
the time policies are formulate 
until the last staff member is evalu 
ated. 

First is pre-camp supervision— 
all of the things that are done be 
fore the camp season opens. 

The stimulation of the sta‘ 
member to participate in course; 
in colleges or in courses conducted 
by camping associations will be dis- 
cussed later, so I pay my respects 
to that and move on. 

Training on the camp site before 
camp opens has become pretty gen- 
eral. The uncertainty that we had 
10 or 15 years ago as to whether 
pre-camp training was worth the 
money it cost the camp has now 
been dispelled. There is sufficient 
evidence, apparently, that it does 
pay dividends. 

After camp gets under way there 
is the matter of supervisory obser- 
vation of staff. The value of real 
supervisory observation has now 
been thoroughly demonstrated in 


agencies of education and recrea- | 


tion and in formal education. 

It is much easier to carry out a 
systematic plan of supervisory ob- 
servation in camp than anywhere 
else, but I have a slight suspicion 
that because so much of what goes 
on in camp is under the eyes of the 
alleged supervisor, it is assumed 
that supervisory observation is 
taking place. There is such a thing 
as seeing with your physical eyes 
without the insight and the dis- 
crimination that calls for mental 
qualities of perception and discern- 
ment. 


Planned Observation 


Supervisory observation has to 
be planned. What are you looking 
for when you watch this counselor 
with his or her group, whether it is 
in the dining room or out around 
the camp site, around the campfire, 
engaged in a project, or teaching 
some skill? How are you later on 
going to help this counselor or in- 
structor to see the learning process, 
to see the individual camper with 
whom he is dealing, to perfect his 
methods and insights for dealing 
with these persons, unless you have 
observed with your cortex as well 
as with your sensory organs? 


The major way for coming to 
(continued on page 48) 
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Community Planning tor Camping 


By Rey Sorenson 


Managing Director, YMCA, San Francisco 





IRST OF ALL, let me state 
emphatically that community 
planning is more than mutual 
ald. Planning camping with the 
total range of community interests 
in view is different, broader and 
more difficult to achieve than inter- 
camp cooperation. The multiplying 
evidences of inter-camp cooperation 
by camp directors are important, 
have contributed much to camping 
and have opened vistas to possi- 
bilities for community planning. 


Such cooperation, however, has 
been chiefly what might be termed 
mutual aid by camping as it has 
been organized. True, this mutual 
aid has sought to widen its services 
to the community but the dominant 
motive has centered in the interests 
of camping in whatever combina- 
tions of camps happened to have 
grown ina community. Mutual aid 
has largely replaced competition 
among existing camps of all forms 
in most communities. 


Community planning for camp- 
ing starts with a different scale of 
observation. The community is 
viewed as a whole, and the need, 
the facilities, the financing and the 
machinery for camp planning are 
seen in a larger perspective. This 
overview reveals gaps and concen- 
trations in constituencies served 
and in types of camps and facilities. 


The next major point about com- 
munity planning for camping is 
that camping in its community 
aspects is not a unitary service but 
rather a phase or portion of the 
total community’s service and pro- 
gram. This fact affects the esti- 
ates of need for camping, compli- 
tes the provision of facilities for 
“mping, bears upon the financing 
camping and conditions the na- 
re of community planning ma- 
inerv for camping. 
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A central problem in planning for 
camping within a community is 
that of estimating the community 
need for camping. 


When does a community have too 
little camping service and when 
does it have too much? How cana 
community estimate whether its 
camping program is_ reasonably 
adequate to the need? What is the 
need for camping in a given com- 
munity? Useful answers depend 
upon clear recognition of several 
factors. One necessity is to sep- 
arate current and long-term need. 
Another is to see the difference 
between exclusive maintenance of 
camping facilities for each agency 
and shared use of facilities by sev- 
eral agencies. 


Camping for all may be a long- 
term ideal, but in the immediate 
future communities must take into 
account practical factors in esti- 
mating current camping needs. 


Tax support for extensive camp- 
ing is not likely to come ahead of 
more adequate school facilities and 
programs in town, or ahead of 
municipal community center and 
playground activity for children. 
Therefore, the financing of current 
camping operating budgets for pur- 
poses of community planning now 
is likely to come from parents and 
private subsidies through commu- 
nity chests and subscribers to vari- 
ous campership funds. 

This means that in the commu- 
nity. planning of camping the 
‘“need” for camping must bear 
some relation to the desire of par- 
ents and children for camping and 
to the ability of the community to 
finance subsidies for campers. Both 
of these factors are linked to the 
financing of the whole program of 
recreation and group work in the 
community. 





Roy Sorenson 


There are several practical tests 
for the “need” for camping. 

1. The test of reasonable promo- 
tion and subsidy. Could more 
campers at fees and obtainable 
subsidies be secured beyond the 
present bed capacity of all camps 
for full season? Could this be done 
with normal and not burdensome 
promotion? If so, there is need for 
more camping facilities. Are there 
empty beds or short seasons at any 
of the camps? If so, and there are 
no agencies without camping facili- 
ties who could utilize the camp, 
then there are more camp facilities 
than the constituencies of the 
agencies warrant. 

2. The test of agency access to 
camping. Are there agencies with 
no camps and no access to camping 
facilities? If so, there is “need” of 
scheduling periods for them or 
securing facilities for groups of 
agencies. This would be especially 
true of smaller agencies and of 
agencies in small towns. 

3. The test of proportionate op- 
portunity for racial, age, sex, eco- 
nomic and handicapped groups. Are 
camping opportunities equal in 
agency constituency for all groups? 
If they are not, then there is “need’”’ 
for securing facilities or periods 
and subsidies for them. 

For community planning pur- 
poses, “need” cannot be judged on 
the basis of guesses about the num- 
ber of people who could benefit by a 
camping experience. For planning, 
estimates of needs must be man- 
ageable. To be manageable the esti- 
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mates must be related to practical 
and common sense considerations 
such as have been suggested above. 

One objective of community plan- 
ning for camping is to diversify the 
types of camping facilities for com- 
munity use. The practice of exclu- 
sive use of a camp facility by one 


agency limits camping for each 


agency constituency to the type of 
camp which has been acquired. Com- 
munity planning of camping can 
work out trades of periods to pro- 
vide some use of the several types 
of camps by various agencies. 

In-town camps available in parks 
or on the edge of town for over- 
night use, near-town camps readily 
accessible at low transportation 
cost, and distant camps at lakes, 
seashore, or mountains as bases for 
trips by canoe, horse, or foot, pro- 
vide different kinds of camping 
experience. Where city recreation 
commissions, county park commis- 
sions and state park commissions 
provide camping facilities, such 
scheduling is usually available. 
There has been some scheduling of 
periods at voluntary agency camps 
by other voluntary agencies, church 
groups, 4-H Club groups and oth- 
ers, but the practice is limited. 

The ideal toward which commu- 
nities can take steps is to make 
some time in all three types of 
camp facilities available to all vol- 
untary and public recreation and 
group-work agencies. 

Another essential to community 
planning is the financing of camp- 


ing facilities and subsidies accord- 
ing to community plan. 

The securing of capital funds for 
camping facilities has become more 
dificult under community chest 
financing. Adding to the difficulty 
has been the current multiplicity 
of annual campaigns for Chest, Red 
Cross, March of Dimes, Cancer, 
Jewish Welfare Fund, Overseas Aid 
and additional capital funds cam- 
paigns for hospitals, children’s 
institutions and youth facilities. 

Deferred maintenance and obso- 
lescence of existing camps which 
cannot be financed by campers’ fees 
or by community chests, as well as 
new facilities, call for planning as 
a whole in a community. 

The provision and administra- 
tion of subsidies for campers on a 
community plan has been develop- 
ing in some cities. The most exten- 
sive development has been in Chi- 
cago where the Community Fund 
provides the money and the Eliza- 
beth McCormick Fund administers 
the placement and pays the per 
diem cost for referred campers. 
This has gone on for almost 10 
years. Minneapolis also developed 
a central bureau for the adminis- 
tration of subsidies on a community 
basis some years ago. Partial plans 
have developed in cities where 
campership funds have been col- 
lected unitedly and distributed ac- 
cording to some agreed upon plan. 

Adequate machinery for com- 
munity planning for camping is a 
major necessity. Because camping 


is an indigenous part of the pro- 
gram and services of public and 
private recreation and group 
work, community planning for 
camping must be a part of the 
total community planning of 
health, welfare and recreation. 
Camping associations and groups 
of camp directors can undertake 
many mutual-aid activities, but 
they cannot do the community 
planning for camping. They can 
and should direct attention to 
camping as a part of community 
services and participate with others 
in the planning. 

Community welfare councils, 
community and coordinating coun- 
cils, group-work and_ recreation 
councils, councils of social agencies, 
state recreation commissions, and 
other existing and developing ma- 
chinery are the places where com- 
munity planning for camping must 
be done. Donor representatives, 
interested citizens and leaders in 
other fields of health, social welfare 
and recreation bring wider com- 
munity views and can be more 
effective in securing facilities, sub- 
sidies and readjustments of exist- 
ing arrangements. 

Cooperative camp planning of 
refinements of purpose and method, 
standards, joint promotion for 
campers, joint counselor training, 
collection of statistics and collec- 
tive liaison with government is well 
along. 

Community planning of camping 
has hardly begun. Camping’ sur- 
veys by councils of social agencies, 
such as was done in Boston more 
than a decade ago and in many 
other communities before and after 
Boston, have given early promise 
of community-wide planning. Se- 
curing data about camping facili- 
ties, fees and subsidies, camper 
ages, sex, race and economic status 
and referral practices is a prerequi- 
site to community planning for 
camping. But such surveys are no 
guarantee that community plan- 
ning will follow. Only when the 
data reveal camping “needs” as a 
whole and when steps are taken to 
broaden and balance the facilities, 
financing and constituencies which 
the surveys reveal as inadequate, 
can it be said that community 
planning of camping is being done. 


Abstracted from a speech presented at tie 
National ACA Convention, Los Angeles, Marc, 
1948. 
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The President's Page 


The Twentieth National Con- 
vention of our American Camping 
Association has come and gone all 
too quickly. Over 2000 people 
shared in the work and fun of 
those busy four days in March. 
Words cannot express our grati- 
tude to Milton Goldberg and his 
many able committee chairmen 
for the excellence of the program 
and the smooth operation of the 
whole convention. Many months 
of hard work went into its prep- 
aration. It would be a pleasure 
to mention each committee chailr- 
man by name but the list would be 
too long. To each one may I ex- 
press my personal gratitude and 
that of all ACA members. 


May I report to you on the bus- 
iness aspects of the meetings? 
Your Executive Committee met 
all day on Friday, March 19, the 
Board of Directors on Saturday, 
the 20th, and on Wednesday, the 
24th, came the Annual Business 
Meeting. It would be impossible 
to report all action in detail, but 
here is a summary outline: 


1. Your new officers are: Vice- 
president—Mrs. Kathryn Curtis. 
Camp Illahee, Brevard, N. C.; 
Treasurer—Mr. Charles Desser, 
Young Men’s Jewish Council, 7 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Mrs. Ruth Becker, acting for 
Mr. T. R. Alexander, gave the re- 
port of the Nominating Committee 
and the above officers were unani- 
mously elected. As Mr. Desser 
has been our Finance Chairman 
there will be an announcement of 
a new chairman to fill his place in 
the next issue of the magazine. 


2. The following Nominating 
Committee was elected to serve 
for the coming year, their assign- 
ment being to present at the next 
Annual Meeting a slate for pres- 
ident and secretary : 


Victor L. Alm (chairman), 9 W. 
Washington St., Chicago. (BSA) 
Bradford Bentley, 14 Beacon 
st., Boston, Mass. (Private Camp) 
Walter Rutherford, 22nd & 
\Vinter Sts., Philadelphia. (BSA) 
S. John Crawley, 1022 11th St. 
\, W., Washington, D. C. (Sum- 
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mer outing organization) : 

Julia Hope Hall, 196 Monroe, 
Memphis, Tenn. (YWCA) 

Fred Rogers, 4201 W. Lake St.. 
Minneapolis, Minn. (Private 
Camp) 

Henrietta Greenberg, Univ. of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. (Edu- 
cation) 





Carol G. Hulbert 


George Miller, Van Buren St., 
Pheonix, Ariz. (BSA) 

3. It was voted to hold the 1950 
Convention in St. Louis, the dates 
being February 15-19. It is not 
too soon to put these dates on 
your calendar. 

4. A Committee to discuss and 
plan for the 1949 Regional Con- 
ventions was appointed and asked 
to meet during the convention. 
It is their tentative recommend- 
ation that there be seven regional 
meetings as follows: 

Region 1—Boston 

Region 2—New York 

Region 3—Pittsburgh, 
ington or Columbus 

Region 4—Nashville 

Région 5—Twin Cities, Detroit 
or Des Moines 

Region 6—Dallas 

Region 7—San_ Francisco or 
Salt Lake City 

The Annual Meeting will be 
held in late January at the first 
of these regional meetings, prob- 
ably in Region 5. A permanent 
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By Carol Gulick Hulbert 


President, ACA 


committee on “Conferences and 
Conventions” has been appointed 
and is to be chaired by your new 
vice-president, Mrs. Curtis. Fur- 
ther and more definite details as 
to cities and dates will be an- 
nounced as soon as possible. 


5. Approval of National Stand- 
ards. This is a great step forward 
for ACA and we are all indebted 
to Mr. Wilbur Joseph and his com- 
mittee for the excellent work they 
have done. After a public hearing 
on the subject, and full discussion 
at the meeting, the Standards, as 
published elsewhere in this maga- 
zine, were accepted. The next 
step which must come immedi- 
ately is the appointment of a com- 
mittee to study ways and means 
of implementing these Standards. 
Meanwhile it is to be hoped that 
all of you will study these Stand- 
ards and see to it that your own 
camp measures up to them in 
every way. These are definitely 
minimum standards which we 
shall hope to raise shortly. 


6. Plans were made for a Fall 
Workshop to be held in early Nov- 
ember. The topic is to be “Leg- 
islative Aspects of Camping.” 


7. Section Highlights. Each 
section represented gave a two- 
minute report of its activities dur- 
ing the past year. These are al- 
ways stimulating as they indicate 
such good work and such great 
interest in camping all across the 
country. 


8. It was voted to send to each 
section three copies of the full 
minutes of both the Executive 
Committee meeting and the Board 
meeting, including all the com- 
mittee reports. Two of these re- 
ports will go to the president and 
one to the secretary. It is hoped 
that the president will break up 
his second copy, sending reports 
to corresponding section chair- 
men. In this way, Sections, and 
all of ACA will benefit from the 
material. 








Camp Standards 
Adopted by ACA 


Objectives of Camping 

“Camping should be an out-of-doors 
experience where emphasis is placed on 
the enjoyment of simple living and where 
the campers have an opportunity to take 
considerable responsibility for the basic 
problems of their day-by-day life. Camp- 
ing includes at least five elements—out- 
of-doors, recreation, group living, educa- 
tion and social adjustment; for camping 
is a recreational experience in the out-of- 
doors which provides special opportunity 
for education and for social adjustment 
through group living.” (Quoted from 
“Camping, What is it?” published by 
ACA). 

The objectives of every camp should be 
clear and specific. It is the camp adminis- 
tration’s responsibility to present its 
objectives so that they may be understood 
by camp staff, paren.is and campers. 


In order te assure this type of experi- 
ence for every camper, the camp should 
be guided by high standards relating to 
program, personnel, health, sanitation, 
safety, facilities and administration. The 
following standards for these features of 
camping are applicable to camps having 
various objectives. 


I. Program. The camp program should 
afford an opportunity for the campers to 
participate in a creative out-door group 
experience in a democratic setting and 
provide for the development of each 
individual. 

Therefore, the program should include 

opportunities for each camper to— 

A. Be encouraged, at his level of abil- 
ity, to participate with staff in mak- 
ing and evaluating his group’s pro- 
gram. 

B. Have a choice of activities that con- 
tribute to his spiritual, physical, 
intellectual and social well-being. 
These activities should give each 
camper an opportunity to develop 
skills, interests and knowledge pro- 
gressively according to his ability. 

C. The program should be planned with 
consideration for’ site, climate, 
health and safety practices and 
length of stay of the camper. 


II. Personnel. A camp must have quali- 
fied personnel. The director and staff 
should have the interest of associating 
with children in a camp environment, 
emotional maturity, ability to understand 
the individual needs of the campers, skills 
needed in camping, health and vitality. 
There should be a ratio of not over eight 
campers to one counselor, exclusive of the 
administrative staff and junior counselors. 

See “Marks of Good Camping,” Chap- 
ter III, for a desirable guide in selecting, 
training, supervising and personnel prac- 
tices for camp employees. 


Ill. Camp Site, Facilities and Equipment. 


A. The camp site should be located 
away from densely-populated areas 
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and undesirable resorts, be free 
from unnecessary hazards and be 
properly drained. Natural beauty 
and resources are a great asset to 
the program. 

B. There should be small sleeping units 
for campers providing forty or more 
square feet for each camper. Beds 
should be placed so that heads of 
sleepers are six feet apart. 

C. All buildings should be constructed 
and maintained in safe condition 
and in accord with any building code 
applicable to a given locality. 

D. There should be sufficient equipment 
and facilities in good operating con- 
dition to carry out the stated objec- 
tives and the program of the camp. 

E. All equipment should be maintained 
in safe condition. 


IV. Administration. All published state- 
ments of camps should be accurate. The 
camp should have the following records: 


A. Financial statement, food records 
and inventories. 

B. All permits required by local and 
state authorities. 

C. Written consent of parents for 
camper’s attendance and participa- 
tion in activities. ' 

D. Registration card for each camper 
providing the important informa- 
tion. 

E. Record of health examination and 
treatment of campers and staff. 

F. Written agreement with all camp 
staff. 

G. Provisions should be made for all 
legally-required insurance. 


V. Health. 


A. Physical examinations and medical 
history by a physician shall be re- 
quired for all staff and campers 
within a month before they go to 
camp. Campers and staff shall have 
physical examination and medical 
history by a physician upon arrival 
at camp. Preventive inoculation 
required or recommended by public 
health authorities should be simi- 
larly required or recommended by 
the camp before arrival. Food han- 
dlers should have any certificates 
needed to comply with public health 
requirements. 

B. There should be a definite system of 
health supervision of the campers. 

C. A registered nurse or physician 
should be on the camp staff. Ar- 
rangements should be made with a 
nearby physician to serve the camp 
if one is not in residence. 

D. The camp should follow the “Sug- 
gested Policies and Standing Orders 
for Camp Nursing Services” re- 
printed by the American Camping 
Association. 

E. There should be provisions for a 
well-equipped infirmary and isola- 
tion quarters. 

F. Transportation should be available 
at all times in case of an emergency. 
If possible, the camp should have 
access to a phone. 

G. There should be. facilities for hot 
water baths. Shower heads, if pro- 
vided, should be at least one for 
each 20 campers. 


VI. Sanitation. 


A. If the camp does not operate under 
a permit which includes the ap- 
proval of the water supply, then a 
special written approval of the 
water supply should be obtained 


each year. The water supply should 
be of adequate volume and saf, 
Sanitary quality. 

B. Swimming pools and water-froni 
areas must be located, constructed 
equipped and operated in compli 
ance with any applicable laws. |; 
absence of such laws, the standard: 
of accepted national organization: 
should be used. 

C. Milk should be pasteurized or certi 
fied according to state regulatio: 
and provided by an_  accreditec 
source. Dried, evaporated or con 
densed milk may be substituted. 

D. Refrigeration equipment should be 
available with provision for pre- 
serving perishable foods in a tem- 
perature of not over 50°F. See Th: 
Public Health Reports, Volume 58, 
No. 50, P. 1804, December 10, 1943. 
on Emergency Minimum Sanita- 
tion Standards, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
for additional standards. 

E. All food storage, preparation and 
service space and equipment should 
be maintained clean and free from 
dust and insects and the equipment 
should be disinfected after each use. 
See “Ordinance and Code Regulat- 
ing Eating and Drinking Method.” 
Pages 7-9, 17-31, published by Pub- 
lic Health Service, June, 1940, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C. 

F. Liquid wastes should be disposed of 
by facilities constructed and oper- 
ated as required by and at locations 
approved by the supervising health 
official. Privy pits should be fly 
proof. One toilet seat should be 
available for every 10 occupants of 
the camp. In camps or units of 
camps occupied solely by males and 
where urinals are used, one toilet 
or privy seat should be provided for 
every fifteen occupants. 

G. Lavatory facilities should be pro- 
vided in proximity to toilets, privies 
and urinals. 

H. Garbage and rubbish cans should be 
water-tight, capable of being made 
fiy-proof, emptied and cleaned at 
least every two days. Garbage and 
rubbish should be hauled away from 
camp for disposal. If disposal is 
within the camp, it should be by 
complete incineration or by burial 
under six inches of well-tamped 
dirt. The surroundings of stored 
garbage and rubbish containers 
should be maintained clean and dry. 

I. There should be a plan for control 
of insects, rodents and poisonous 
weeds. 


Vil. Safety. Safety factors are funda- 
mental considerations in the conduct of 
any camp and should be considered in all 
preceding topics. Natural hazards to 
safety such as cliffs, swamps, mine 
shafts, dead trees, etc., should be struc- 
turally eliminated or reduced to a mini- 
mum before the camp is occupied. 


A. The person in charge of the water- 
front should have a current in- 
structor’s certificate from the Amer- 
ican Red Cross or other organiza- 
tion of equivalent standards. 


B. Practices and equipment for water- 
front and boating should comply 
with Red Cross standards or those 
of other organizations with equiva- 
lent ‘standards. See “Canoeing 
Standards of The American Camp- 
ing Association.” 
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' Firearms and archery equipment ~ 


must be used and stored under FOR WATERFRONT SAFETY 


qualified supervision. Recommended 


—“‘National Rifle Association Stand- H 

ards,” Scott Circle, Washington, Buy A = : Today \ 
D. C. 

. One qualified adult person should 
accompany groups’ leaving’ the Cnvtad 
camp. 

. Fire protection. 

1. Containers for gasoline and ex- 
plosives must be plainly marked 
and stored in a locked building 
not occupied by campers or staff 
and at a safe distance from pro- 
gram buildings and _= sleeping 
quarters. 

. All camps should provide ade- 
quate lengths of hose for fire 
fighting if water under pressure 
is available. Fire extinguishers 
or Indian hand pumps should be 


placed in convenient and easily- hm TE a ome vag 188 | = 
accessible points and regularly lose — £&ee 18 + 
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inspected. Barrels of water with 
pails, protected against mosquito 
breeding, properly located, may 
supplement the fire extinguish- 
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NRO t signals. 
regularly. Bese wrest Mins mctne 0 t et 
4. Before camp opens, arrange- 


ments must be made with public A complete waterfront visible check board 





officials, if any, for protection in Will tmprove every known swimming safety system 
case of a fire. Any permits re- Adaptable to all waterfront activities 

quired for operation of inciner- : ; 
ators or for open fires must be Buy a Buddy-Board today or send for illustrations 
secured. 
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. All electric wiring and light fix- || P, O. MOORE, INC., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


tures should be installed in ac- : , ; . 
cordance with the National Elec- Attention of ARNE E. LARSON, Camping Director 


tric Code and inspected regularly. 


YOUR DEPENDABLE 


PICKLED MEATS 
Source of Supply 


You obtain all your requirements for meats, poultry and food 
specialties from Pfaelzer Brothers. You save time, money and 
serve delicious, nutritious meals due to Pfaelzer Brothers 
famous Personalized Service. POULTRY 


This Pfaelzer Brothers EXCLUSIVE Service assures you of 
Uniform Quality; Uniform Weights; Economical Cuts and 
Close Trim. You get maximum satisfaction at minimum cost 
with fast pre-paid deliveries to anywhere in the 48 States. 





























Write today for free copy New Market Guide and Price List and 





information pertaining to our food specialty line consisting of SMOKED MEATS 
dehydrated soup bases, chili con carne and corn beef hash in a 
tins; bouillon powder, homogenized peanut butter, sauces, gela- SPECIALTIES 
tins, dressings and other items to add variety to your camp xe tee esine 


menus. a better meal. 


Catalog on Re- 
quesf. 
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UNION STOCK YARDS “<7 s78x"" ° CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
AMERICA’S FINEST MEATS, POULTRY, FOOD SPECIALTIES 
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Discussion Group Reports 











To attempt to set down all the 
ideas expressed in these discussion 
groups and the Kindred Group 
Meetings which follow, would be an 
impossible task. What we have 
tried to do, therefore, is simply to 
publish the highlights and some of 
the opinions as they were brought 
out in the discussions and some of 
the conclusions arrived at. 


How to Develop Creative 
Ability of Campers 
Through Activities 


What do we mean by program? 
Everything that takes place from 
the time the child enters until he 
leaves camp, always keeping in 
mind that it is not so much what 
the child does, as how he does it, 
bringing out his own personality. 


Necessary provisions for a suc- 
cessful camp program are: (1) 
proper staff—people who can do 
the job efficiently ; (2) good organi- 
zation, with everyone aware of his 
duties; (3) philosophy of camp de- 
pends on how much is creative and 
original. 


Creativeness must come from the 
heart. The camp situation lends 
itself to a creative program. We 
must make use of the things and 
beauty the camp situation offers, 
and make the program construc- 
tive. The whole program must flow 
smoothly, with everything related. 


Specialists in camp are some- 
times dangerous as they are not 
informal enough. It is better to 
lessen the stress of specialization. 
Campfires are also sometimes over- 
stressed but it is better to lay less 
stress on the campfire and stress 
each event of the day. The camp 
spirit should and will bring out a 
feeling of equality of ability to 
share experiences, etc., and help to 
create a feeling of security and 
growth. It is best not to have a 
spirit of competition. 


In one camp at the beginning of 
the camp one of the younger mem- 
bers stumbled onto a rattlesnake 
which, fortunately, had just eaten 
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a rabbit and was therefore very 
sluggish. The snake was soon shot 
and skinned but interest had been 
so aroused that the snake became 
the center of conversation. This 
resulted in a special study, lasting 
two weeks, on snakes and their 
habits, etc. This activity had not 
been planned for, but the wise 
leaders made room for original cre- 
ative activity 

To be creative is to approach the 
material at hand in a new way and 
make something that has never 
been made before. To rely on prece- 
dent or to imitate something some- 
one else has done, no matter how 
perfect it is, is not to be creative. 

The first requisite for fostering 
creative attitudes in a child is par- 
ents who are permissive. Regula- 
tive parents, be it in the realm of 
behavior, speech, play, etc., dry up 
the offering at the source. 

After permissiveness, the most 
important attitude on the part of 
any creative adult is enthusiasm. 
Almost any adult who is filled with 
the sheer fun and joy of his own 
particular hobby or art or creative 
interest is an infective source of 
the same attitude in the children he 
influences. Gifted children will 
shoot ahead; the less gifted will be 
awakened to possibilities in them- 
selves they had never suspected. 
Creative leaders should allow oth- 
ers’ abilities to flower rather than 
their own. Let the campers express 
themselves in regard to the camp 
life and surroundings. A certain 
amount of tradition is necessary, 
but don’t let it become cold, with a 
left-over feeling. 


Children must be happy and se- 
cure in their camp life. Make them 
feel a part of the camp committee. 
Remember they do not go to camp 
to be entertained. Let them share 
responsibility. Work more with the 
children and get from them their 
plans and ideas. Let them feel they 
have a share in making camp plans. 
Children love to do routine things. 
Let them work with the counselors. 
“The days that make us happy, 
make us wise.” 


Camping for °*Teen Agers 

The panel led off with a brief di-- 
cussion of the following points «3s 
important factors to consider in 
‘teen-age camping: adventure as t 
is found in out-post camping ; oppo”- 
tunity for leadership training aiid 
service as found in some counselo,- 
in-training programs; sharing n 
planning not only of program bit 
also of method by which program 
is to be carried out. We should 
recognize developmental stages of 
age and give responsibility com- 
mensurate with judgment. Rich 
program resources are essential, in 
order that campers may have some- 
thing to draw upon. It was thought 
that there should be freedom of 
movement, creative activity, oppor- 
tunity for evaluation. 


Discussion from the group fol- 
lowed. 


Working Effectively with 
Lay Committees 


A camp rises or falls on the 
strength of the citizens of the com- 
munity, the lay people who serve on 
its committees and in other capaci- 
ties. So as soon as an agency or a 
group conceives of camping as a 
part of its program, it would do well 
to appoint a committee. First, how- 
ever, there should be an analysis of 
what the committee should do and 
how it should do it. This will make 
it possible to avoid the common 
mistake of just gathering together 
some nice people, without reference 
to how these people fit into the job 
that needs to be done. 


In the main, the functions of a 
camp committee might be listed as 
(1) to develop, (2) to maintain, (3) 
to operate, (4) to evaluate. Some 
have found that all but Item No. 3 
can be largely the responsibility of 
the lay committee. Actual opera- 
tion of the camp is usually assigned 
to one or more professional work- 
ers trained in group work and 
camping, but assisted and _ sup- 
ported in many ways by the com- 
mittee. 


This type of organization relieves 
the director of many of the details 
of conducting the camp, permitting 
him to give more time to important 
duties which he alone can handle. 
Community contacts are also 
greatly facilitated. The committee, 
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however, Should and can be a real 
working group, adding greatly to 
the effectiveness of the camp, and 
aiso broadening the interests and 
abilities of the committee members 
themselves. 


The director, in this kind of set- 
up, supplies the professional lead- 
ership, often suggesting, advising 
and initiating; and carries out the 
parts of the program which require 
professional “know how.” 


Some professionals are afraid of 
Executive Boards. Sometimes this 
is because they feel they are not 
good enough for the job. They 
should, however, respect them- 
selves and their ability, remem- 
bering that the fact they have 
been chosen for the job is itself an 
indication they are considered 
able to do the job. Professionals 
should train themselves to be real 
professionals, not just secretaries ; 
and should be regarded as an in- 
tegral part of the Board or Com- 
mittee, not just an adjunct to it. 


Counselor Selection and 
Pre-Camp Training 


In a panel discussion on coun- 
selor selection and training, it was 
brought out that camps claim to 
give joy, recreation, health, social 
development, but can achieve this 
only by providing leadership com- 
mensurate with the job. 


One problem of directors is to 
decide between skills and person- 
ality. Personality was the first 
choice, with interest and adapta- 
bility also important. 

Recent studies of the relationship 
of certain factors to success indi- 
cate: 


Counselors of 16 were more suc- 
cessful than 17, 18 and 19-year- 
olds. Over 21 is most likely to be a 
success. Age is, of course, related 
to maturity but maturity does not 
lend itself to objective history. 


The degree of success of a pros- 
pective counselor also depends on 
the number of people in his family. 
Adjustments within the family are 
related to success. Without excep- 
tion, all foreign-born counselors, of 
those tested, were successful. The 
reason probably is that only those 
W:th outstanding qualities had been 
se‘ected in the first place. 


he most effective training of- 
fered is in Universities and by 
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camping organizations rather than 
by agencies. 

In summarizing the findings of 
the panel, the chairman said that 
camp people must be sure they 
know what they are trying to do. 
Is it only activity on a 15-minute 
schedule, or is it personality devel- 
opment of people whom we bring to 
camp, that is important? When 
this is clear, we can start building 
a job analysis and see that some- 
thing happens to those people in 
camp. It is better to go to camp 
with two or three less counselors 
than to go with counselors who do 
not fit. Wrong counselors can do 
more harm than the good accom- 
plished by having a lesser ratio per 
camper. 


We should give new counselors a 
feeling of security in surroundings 
and opportunity to get acquainted 
with the rest of the staff. Training 
should be as natural as possible, in 
a true camp situation. 


Avoid giving of lists. Let coun- 
selors absorb their training, both 
on the site and in pre-camp train- 
ing. Give policies and limitations, 
both physical and disciplinary. 

Counselors ought to know what 
types of children they will work 
with, so they can recognize be- 
havior patterns and problems of 
the average camper. Not too much 
time should be spent on the unusual 
behavior problems but on the usual 
problems, such as signs of fatigue. 

Some skill training should be in- 
cluded in pre-camp training with 
the balance of time spent in general 
characteristics and skill. Perhaps 
2/5 insight; 3/5 factual material. 


Counselor training must include 
laboratory experience as well as 
theory. If camp is too far, simu- 
lated camp setting may be used for 
pre-camp training. We fall down 
on checking progress of counselor 
after training. We need to use de- 
vices and checks on weaknesses. 
Individual conferences and rating 
at the end of season and the guid- 
ance given ought not to be for- 
gotten. 


Aquatics 


Suggestions for aquatic planning 
in camps included finding well- 
qualified waterfront directors. Also, 
the camp director should try to get 
acquainted with the program and 


understand what is going on. 
Aquatic directors should be given 
specific help at definitely assigned 
times. If the waterfront director 
needs more training, the camp 
should pay his expenses and send 
him to an aquatic school. Better 
personnel would be found if they 
were well paid. Safety rules should 
be definite and enforced. 


We should have minimum stand- 
ards for leadership training. We 
should also have standards for 
Swimming pools and bathing places. 


It is felt that the aquatic field 
should be broadened. We must 
stress swimmers being a part of 
something. They must be given an 
opportunity besides competition. 
Progressive programs should be 


. used, including water pageants and 


rhythmic swimming. 

It was proposed that 1949 be the 
Swimming year. It was agreed 
that the safety angle of aquatics 
should not be played down, but that 
health, pleasure, etc., should be 
played up. 

Camp directors should feel the 
need for good waterfront directors. 
Capable leadership spells the worth 
of youth programs. We have not 
placed enough value on safe swim- 
ming, boating and sailing. 

ACA Canoeing Standards and 
Graded Classifications may be had 
for 50 cents a copy at the ACA Chi- 
cago Office. A boating and canoeing 
school for counselors will be held 
June 21-28 at Camp Kehonka, 
Wolfeboro, N. H. 


Providing for Individual 
Camper Differences 


Differences in individual campers 
call for a method of classification. 
How shall we classify them, by age, 
intellect or interest? It is most im- 
portant that director and staff un- 
derstand children. We have the 
responsibility of the child’s devel- 
opment in nature, as contrasted to 
city life. Most children lack oppor- 
tunity for this development. 

Once at camp, the child may feel 
insecure in a strange environment 
with strange campers. Assign the 
child to a unit and let him pick his 
own cabin or corner; that will be 
his home, the place he owns during 
his stay at camp. Then, immedi- 
ately get him out into an activity, 
because that is where he will get 
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to know his campmates. Take him 
out to the surrounding country to 
show him what’s behind those hills 
or that forest. 


The development of the spirit of 
the child is the most important 
factor in camp. Let children live at 
their own pace. Good camp spirit 
ean be likened to a campfire. Cer- 
tain ingredients have to be there 
and someone has to kindle the fire. 
Leaders “ignite fires to new experi- 
ences.” The aims of camping are 
to develop the spirit of the indi- 
vidual, help individuals to live with 
others. It helps them to get on with 
their new environment, it helps 
campers to get on with themselves. 


Three aspects to be stressed in 
camp organization are: (1) The 


camper’s home, meaning his cabin. 


and his counselor. Volunteer coun- 
selors are often not satisfactory 
for this important cabin program. 
(2) The unit program. With suffi- 
cient counselors and four to seven 
children to each leader, a good unit 
program will make for good-neigh- 
bor attitudes and acquisition of new 
skills as well as knowledge of new 
activities. (3) Total camp program. 
_It should provide an opportunity 
for campers to contribute and par- 
ticipate in the whole camp. 
Changes in the child after a 
camping season have been observed 
as being social development, in- 
creased participation in activities, 
wider interest ranges, a love for 
outdoor life and a better social life. 


Are We Doing Adequate 
Training? 


Camping theory and camping 
skills should be equally important. 
Those who teach in colleges have a 
tendency to make it all theory and 
those who conduct training courses 
outside of college emphasize that 
which can be done with the hands. 
Well-balanced training programs 
will produce best results. 


Students of camping courses 
must derive a genuine pleasure 
from the anticipation of serving in 
camp subsequent to their learning 
methods and the training course 
itself must be considered “fun.” 
This attitude is essential first, then 
the skills are added. 


The training course should em- 
phasize psychology. The counselor 
must have a knowledge of individ- 
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uals and what makes them tick, 
knowledge of the process of evalu- 
ating the individual, how to help 
the child who is not accepted by the 
group, and a recognition of the fact 
that a more wholesome atmosphere 
results in camp when the demo- 
cratic procedure is followed. 


Training includes the director. If 
the director has basic skills for the 
profession, it means he is well 
grounded in insights about persons, 
well grounded in the learning proc- 
ess, in the group process, the super- 
vision process and in the adminis- 
trative process. 


In some studies that have been 
made in camp directorship, it was 
discovered that ability to supervise 
is one of the weakest points. Di- 
rectors have carried too much of 
the burden themselves. 

The relatively short duration of 
the camping period is perhaps the 
greatest obstacle in recruiting and 
training competent people to train 
professionally for this job. 

Budget was considered by some 
to be a factor in the quality of coun- 
selors to be had on limited funds 
and particularly in the considera- 
tion of a full-time person to do 
nothing but supervise and counsel, 
as previously suggested. 

Relative to the discussions on 
emphases in training and some of 
the known shortcomings in prac- 
tice, some specific suggestions were 
made: 

Because directors are often 
equipped with the experience and 
insight to do the job of supervision, 
they can spend a major portion of 
their time in counseling if they 
have competent assistant manage- 
ment at other points. 

Evaluation is obviously essential 
and can best be done under the 
above condition; that is, supervis- 
ory observation conference on the 
spot. A specific case can thus be 
brought under laboratory scrutiny. 

Schools and colleges can greatly 
improve their courses with the help 
of camping people interpreting 
needs for them. The college is still 
considered one of the best sources 
of competent leadership because of 
the insights gained in academic 
training. 

Training in camp was considered 
to be superior to all others. 

For his comfort and security, the 
prospective counselor wants. to 


know and should be told what goa!- 
aims, policies and traditions will | 

included in the training course ap 
in the actual situation as well »: 
knowledge of the campers’ pro’; 
lems. 

One way for counselors to gain a 
breadth of experience in this re!;- 
tion is to encourage them to belong 
to groups in their community. They 
must be sent letters and counselors’ 
manuals containing group work 
principles. 


a oF ne Li <e 


Ensuring Healthful Camping 


It is valuable to get all possible 
health data on each camper from 
his doctor and parents in advance, 
as to sicknesses he has suffered, 
any discovered weaknesses, such as 
heart, asthma, hay fever, allergies 
or constipation, whether the camper 
has had a typhoid inoculation and 
tetanus toxoid within the approved 
period. 


It should be required that each 
camper be examined by a doctor 
within a week of the camper’s go- 
ing to camp. The results of this 
examination should be sent to the 
camp before the arrival of the 
camper. 


The camp doctor or nurse should 
examine each camper as soon as 
possible after arrival at camp— 
heart, throat, lungs and_ skin. 
Weights should be recorded and a 
note made as to whether the 
camper is under- or over-weight. 


The greatest care should be taken 
during the first week to avoid dan- 
ger from swimming, sun or over- 
exertion. 


A daily, quick look-over of each 
camper by the camp doctor or 
nurse, is an excellent idea. Coun- 
selors should report any pertinent 
knowledge to the doctor and nurse 
but the doctor or nurse _ should 
make the inspection. 

Weekly weighing at the same 
time of day provides a good check 
as to physical condition. 

Before campers go on long camp- 
ing trips it should be required that 
they have the camp doctor or 
nurse’s O. K. 

Campers should get plenty of 
rest and sleep, even if enforcement 
of this policy is unpopular. It can 
be “sold” on the basis of keeping 
the campers in better shape and 
thereby giving them more fun. 
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Visits during the camp season 
from outsiders should be restricted 
as much as possible. Children under 
12 years of age should not be al- 
lowed to visit since it is believed 
that they are most prone to carry 
children’s diseases. 

At the first hint of trouble, the 
local physician should be called in 
fast. A good rule to follow is that 
anything beyond an evident slight 
cold or upset stomach merits a visit 
from an experienced physician. 

The head of the camp must be 
courageous and give authoriza- 
tions, if they are needed, without 
delay. The health and life of the 
campers under him is the director’s 
responsibility, legal as well as 
moral. 

In the discussion that followed 
the main speaker, suggestions were 
made regarding education of camp 
people in the health standards of 
ACA. It was suggested there 
should be a speaker’s bureau for 
PTA meetings; a small monthly 
article in “Camping Magazine” ; 
meetings with health inspectors to 
interpret standards; list of ap- 
proved camps available for libra- 
ries, PTA’s, etc. There should be 
area meetings for all camp people 
to attend by invitation, to promote 
ACA membership. It is up to the 
ACA to have as members only those 
who meet the standards as set 
down. 


Organized Camping under 
School Auspices 


The school camp, in the physical 
sense, Should be considered as a 
necessary facility, with importance 
equal to the principal’s office, the 
school library, the shop, etc. The 
school camp will promote outdoor 
education, which should be inte- 
grated with the total school cur- 
riculum. “That which can best be 
learned inside the classroom should 
be learned there and that which can 
best be learned through direct ex- 
perience outside the classroom, in 
contact with native materials and 
life situations, should there be 
learned. This involves, for outdoor 
education, the utilization of the 
Whole environmental area.” 

There is no limit to the subject 
matter: literature, mathematics, 
science, ete.; nor is there any limit 
_ evel: kindergarten through col- 
eve, 
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In setting up committees to work 
on the San Diego School-Camp pro- 
ject, the ideal followed was that of 
having democratic participation of 
as many people as possible, repre- 
senting a cross-section of the popu- 
lation. Many agencies have given 
invaluable assistance. 


During the year, the Long Beach 
School-Camp is to be used by sixth 
grade classes each accompanied by 
their teacher. The stay of each 
group will be from Monday through 
Saturday. The fee for each child 
will cover the cost of food plus 50 
cents for insurance. All other costs 
will be borne by the Board of Edu- 
cation. It will be a nature-type 
camp with no organized athletics 
which children can get in the cities. 


The Kern County program is still 
in its infancy. It is an outgrowth 
of the realization of the shortcom- 
ings of purely classroom exper- 
lence. 

The Education Committee of the 
Los Angeles County Youth Com- 
mission has also investigated the 
role of camping. It set up a com- 
mittee plus five or six consultants 
and among other matters studied 
the Michigan and San Diego pro- 
grams. The conclusions of this 
committee are that in camping 
children gain fundamental concepts 
and inherent values not found in 
the classroom. 

The Los Angeles City Board of 
Education made a start 22 years 
ago in week-end and vacation camp- 
ing. This was conducted with gen- 
eral recreation in view. However, 
214 years ago through the Youth 
Services of City Schools they 
started giving purposeful educa- 
tional experiences outside the class- 
rooms. In 1947 they took care of 
2,736 campers for one day or more, 
or 8,876 camper days in all. This 
was on a budget of $18,300. Next 
year their budget will be $28,900. 
The cost per child is $1.25 per day. 
This does not cover transportation, 
camp maintenance or leadership. 

The California State Department 
of Education is intensely interested 
in camping in education and any 
program which gives the child 
meaningful experiences. 

The States of New York, Michi- 
gan and Virginia has enabling laws 
for camping in education. Cali- 
fornia needs a specific act but its 
scope should be broad, to include 


periods ranging from one-half day 
to an extended camp session. 


To determine the benefit of camp 
experience, the New York City 
Board of Education used control 
groups and experimental groups of 
pupils from the 5th and 7th grades. 
The experimental group was at 
camp for three weeks, taking with 
them no school books. Both groups 
were given tests in Art, English, 
Science, Health and other subjects 
at the beginning and the end of the 
three week period. It was found 
that the camp group equaled or 
bettered the group which remained 
in school. This seems to indicate 
that they accomplished some learn- 
ings more quickly in camp than in 
school. 


Family and Adult Camping 


California, among other sections, 
is seeing a greater emphasis placed 
on family camps. With numerous 
cities operating such camps, lead- 
ers are becoming convinced that 
family camping offers fine vaca- 
tions to families as units, at rates 
as low as are consistent with good 
service and good food. 


Camp programs include crafts, 
sports, campfires and chapel serv- 
ices, and some hiking. Some camps 
provide mothers with liberties of 
cooking as well as with counselors 
for children, even down to prepar- 
ing formulas for babies. It has 
been found that many fine friend- 
ships are formed, and resumed at 
Christmas parties when former 
campers often meet. 


Fees vary widely, depending on 
the auspices under which the camp 
is conducted and the economic level 
of the campers. Many camps ope- 
rate a family program for only a 
portion of the season, frequently 
for two or more weeks after the 
close of the regular camping sea- 
son. Private camps, as well as or- 
ganizational, are active in the grow- 
ing trend toward family camping. 
It was pointed out that it is some- 
times desirable to impress on pros- 
pective adult campers that it is a 
camp and not a resort to which they 
are going, in order that those not 
interested in “roughing it” and 
living simply may stay behind. 

In closing the meeting, the chair- 
man highlighted the vision and 
value of camping for families with 
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“A family that 
is clamped _to- 


the quotation: 
camps’ together 
gether.” 


Building Values 
Through Camping 


Camping is the best type of 
group experience and is ideal if 
used properly. The true value 
comes from group experience .. . 
in a group situation. 

Camp is the place where the 
camper learns to get along with 
adults and other campers. Here he 
finds those things he wants and 
needs for normal experience and 
growth: security, the understand- 
ing of sympathetic adults, recog- 
nition for himself, and new exper- 
iences. The camp program and 
staff should provide the opportun- 
ity for happiness and fun, improve- 
ment in physical and mental health 
and a place where he may exper- 
lence a new interest and awareness 
of the world of nature and the out- 
of-doors. A good camp trains a 
camper to accept responsibility in 
relation to his own group and to 
the camp as a whole. Both exper- 
iences are needed and should de- 
- velop him into a person of compas- 
sion and good will and should train 
toward making him a good leader 
or a good follower. Too, camp is a 
place where the child learns what 
governing means and brings out 
initiative and resourcefulness, as 
well as new skills and hobbies. 


In building values, the counselor 
staff has much to do with the net 
result. They should be the right 
kind of people . . . those who like 
children, have no favorites, recog- 
nize there is some good in all and 
see that each camper has a chance 
at recognition. 

It is necessary that counselors 
have skills, but it is vital that they 
be able to refrain from making it 
too evident that they know so much 
more than the children, to be able 
to guide rather than “tell” children. 
Staff should not be afraid of han- 
dling a group, have group control 
and be able to handle any group 
conflict which might arise. 

To achieve the above values a 
camp program must have variety, 
new learning possibilities, and a 
slowing up in program, as well as 
flexibility. There must also be an 
opportunity for camper participa- 
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tion in planning. He must learn 
his responsibility to others, the 
why of certain activities and sched- 
ules, and through his own partici- 
pation in planning find, from exper- 
ience, what failure means. If real 
values are to be achieved, the pro- 
gram must not be too demanding, 
must provide for opportunities to 
“sit by the stream and study the 
fish, or dream.” “Camp values must 
be caught, not taught.” 


We need to remember that camp- 
ing is only a small part of the total 
experience of the child. We too 
easily assume that we alone are 
building these values. 


Business Management 


One panel member pointed out 
that thought and attention should 
be given to camp maintenance dur- 
ing the entire year. This involves a 
master plan of camp operation, an- 
nual inspection by board or com- 
mittee members, a listing of funds 
at the opening and closing of camp, 
the staff or basic members keeping 
equipment in shape, a caretaker to 
take care of things during the win- 
ter months. 


There was discussion among the 
group regarding percentage of 
budget set aside for operating ex- 
pense and it was pointed out that 
about 2% should be set aside for 
operating expense, and an addi- 
tional percentage for major main- 
tenance to take care of replacement 
of equipment, major improve- 
ments, etc. 

It was recommended that camp 
operators refer to Prentice-Hall 
Tax Guide, which will give helpful 
information and be of service when 
filing income-tax returns. 


Regarding insurance, one panel 
member suggested four desirable 
types of camp insurance: State 
Compensation Insurance for camp 
staff in case of accident in line of 
duty at camp; Liability Insurance 
for protection against suits ; Health 
and Accident coverage for campers 
and staff; and Fire Insurance. 
Some companies’ insure against 
epidemics. Some camps carry in- 
surance on a_ voluntary basis, 
charging 50 cents a week. 


In discussing the selection and 
training of business staff, it was 
pointed out that we should have the 
kind of people who will fit into the 


camp life. In addition to this 
people on our business staffs cer- 
tainly need to have some prepara- 
tion for the job. Many of us hav: 
made mistakes by engaging 

storekeeper whose only qualifica- 
tions were a winsome personality 
and a little experience in camp. 


The training of camp staff mem- 
bers responsible for business oper- 
ations is not too difficult if a well 
defined accounting system is put 
into practice. “A Camp Director 


Trains his Own Staff” by Cath- 


erine Hammett is recommended for 
suggestions. A camp accounting 
manual should be written up in 
detail. Such a manual will include 
how to receive income of all kinds 
at camp and how to report pay- 
ments received; how to deal with 
cash, checks, money orders, get 
them back to Central Office or to 
the bank; payments of fees at 
camps, ete. It will explain the camp 
banking system very thoroughly. 
If there is a script system it will 
record use of script. It will tell who 
may be responsible for buying, ex- 
plain quite thoroughly about the 
purchase of supplies, use of pur- 
chase orders, taxes, invoices, ete. 
The matter of a petty-cash revolv- 
ing fund should be explained. 
Where the camp manager is re- 
sponsible for payrolls, that pro- 
cedure should be explained quite 
carefully and the method of making 
out the payroll should be made very 
clear. 


Public Relations 


In this panel discussion of public 
relations, one member, who dis- 
cussed the use of radio as a me- 
dium, stressed the fact that it is 
far easier, as well as much more 
effective, for radio to be used by 
national or community organiza- 
tions, or state or regional sections 
of ACA, than for private camps. 


Another member brought into 
the discussion facts which she had 
gathered from mothers concerning 
the following things they wanted 
to know about camps from the 
camp folder: age groups, ratio be- 
tween campers and _ counselors; 
kind of people the counselors are; 
supervision given campers; provi- 
sions for health and safety of the 
camp as well as the campers; what 
safeguards are used, including basic 
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facts such as whether there are 
certified life guards on the water- 
front; food planning; whether 
there is a dietitian; opportunities 
for unusual types of activities; 
actual program; where camp is 
located; cost. 

One member, who _ discussed 
newspaper publicity, said the best 
single piece of advice was to em- 
ploy professional public-relations 
counsel. People in this profession 
are available in most communities 
on a part-time basis. 

In all newspaper publicity on 
camping we must keep in mind the 
objectives: enrollment of campers 
(interest-obtaining stories) ; creat- 
ing good will toward the camp. 

Devices to keep interest alive by 

news stories might include: sugges- 
tion of limited enrollment; camp- 
ers’ reunion a month or two before 
camp opens; after camp opens the 
use of human interest stories, fea- 
ture stories and plenty of good pic- 
tures. Pictures should center on 
people, should contain only one or a 
few faces, close-up; should really 
“say something”; may be used for 
future folders, etc. 
If some sort of accident occurs 
at camp, it will get into the papers 
anyway, so the best tactics to use 
include a presentation of the actual 
facts to the public. This will help 
to eliminate false rumors. In the 
interest of the camp, other infor- 
mation may be given, too, such as: 
“The boy did fall off a cliff. This is 
the first accident of this type in the 
50 years of operation, with more 
than 5,000 boys in this camp.” This 
type of story will usually be pub- 
lished and will help mitigate the 
accident. 

A most important public-rela- 
tions medium is the use of the 


campers themselves. We can utilize 
our leadership to meet one of the 
most vital appeals to carry over to 
the public the contribution of camp- 
ing to the lives of these campers, 
in their own way and in their own 
voices, a method they can use so 
well. 


Developing Camp Services 
for the Handicapped 


In preparing the staff at the be- 
ginning of camp for the experi- 
ences which follow, it is not wise to 
present an anticipatory talk about 
general camping, its procedures 
and problems, but rather to present 
the camp staff with some specific 
situations with concrete illustra- 
tions of what the resultant camp 
situation will be like. In giving 
such ideas to the staff, allow time 
for the staff’s reactions to illustra- 
tions. The staff should be prepared 
through these illustrations for dis- 
appointments which they may be 
faced with. There is danger of the 
staff wearing themselves out the 
first few days in camp and thus 
endangering the total camp pro- 
gram. 


There is no specific combination 
of background and_ experience 
which is best for a camp staff mem- 
ber. Each individual’s experience 
will help to determine whether he 
has leadership necessary for the 
job. 

In the selection of campers, med- 
ical and social histories prove very 
helpful as to psychological and 
psychiatric tests. Parents must 
give written consent early in the 
selecting procedures so that chil- 
dren’s feelings will not be hurt. A 
conference with the parents, the 
doctor, and the camp person should 


be held prior to accepting the child. 
The final guide as to whether a spe 
cific child is to go to camp i: 
“whether the child can enter int: 
enough of the experiences in cam» 
to make him feel a part of the cam) 
life.” Emphasis in a good camp fo: 
handicapped children must be o: 
“children” not on “handicapped,” 
which is only a descriptive adjec 
tive. 

In discussing interpretation of 
camping to parents, it was statec 
that parents are particularly inter- 
ested in the physical well-being oi 
their children. It is well to make 
the parents aware of what the 
camp program will be, how the 
camp will be staffed, and the clothes 
and special equipment needed. In 
this interpretation, the term “‘hand- 
icapped” should be used as little as 
possible. Families must be sold on 
the fact that the child will not be 
coddled and spoiled. Complete in- 
formation regarding the camp 
should be sent to parents at an 
early date. Limitations and selec- 
tion of campers should be stated 
clearly, emphasizing the protective 
nature of the selection from the 
children’s viewpoint. Interpreta- 
tion can also be given through in- 
viting the parents as well as the 
physicians to camp. Doctors are 
very busy and tend to give inade- 
quate information regarding camp- 
ers. Doctors must be made aware 
of the need of adequate informa- 
tion. Through the various media 
of radio, press and speakers, much 
publicity can be given to the camp 
and, in this way, not only the spe- 
cific camp can be given publicity 
but the group work programs of 
other agencies. 

Exploitation of campers was dis- 
cussed. At present, certain camp- 
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BARNETT CANVAS GOODS & BAG CO., INC. 


123 Arch Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Market 7-2160 


l 
BUNK CANVAS e 





Also available are new govt. Pyramidal Tents, size 16’ x 
16’ Only $59.75 each while they last. 14’ x 14’ new Wall 
Tents at $57.50 ea. Color Olive Drab, fireproofed and wat- 
erproofed, complete with poles and stakes, val. $97.00 ea. 
16’x33’ recreation tents, new, $195.00. 


GOVERNMENT TENTS 


All Types and Sizes 

BUNK CURTAINS 
TS @¢ BEACH UMBRELLAS e ETC. 
SEND FOR 1948 CATALOG NOW! 
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ers are given the opportunity to 
«ppear in public at various Civic 
meetings. These children are not 
required to give speeches, but, by 
‘neir presence, they are orienting 
themselves as well as the various 
eroups. Other suggestions for good 
public relations were setting up a 
“camp week” for the community 
with all camps participating and 
publicizing parent-children week 
end camps. 


Effective Program 
Planning 


This panel discussed first what a 
camp director needs to keep in mind 
as objectives in planning programs 
for the group—the elements of joy- 
ful living in the out-of-doors and 
the personal and social adjustment 
of the camper to the group. 


Type of program planning, 
whether mass planning or unit 
planning for a decentralized camp, 
depends largely upon the type of 
camp. The camper is the core of 
the camp program. He should be 
allowed a certain freedom of choice 
in program, as it tends to develop 
sound thinking and the art of lead- 
ership. An experienced person can 
run camp without a too heavily 
planned program. It is much better 
to have a few planned elements, 
then experiment along the way. 
Every summer is a fresh start to 
try out new experiences and learn 
from past experiences. There 
should be some time every day for 
camper to do as he pleases. 


A happy camp depends on a 
well-balanced program containing 
sports, creative arts, social, cul- 
tural and artistic activities. 


Efficient program planning de- 
pends largely on cooperation be- 
tween director and staff. One staff 
meeting per week should be suffi- 
cient to plan program. The di- 
rector’s duty is to steer, tie loose 
ends together but not to do every- 
thing himself. Staff and director 
should meet on equal ground to 
make program work. 


Day Camping 


‘n discussing the role of “Day 
Comping,” one speaker pointed out 
that equipment and finances are not 
important. Real camping can be 
Oiered many children where only 
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WHEN THE YOUNG CAMPERS PLAY 
DRIVE ALL WORRIES AWAY 
FOR A FEW CENTS A DAY 


WITH OUR 


CAMPERS’ and STUDENTS’ 


MEDICAL REIMBURSEMENT and TUITION REFUND 
INSURANCE 


which covered 430 camps — 38,000 campers in 1947 


MEDICAL REIMBURSEMENT--- 


In case of accident or illness 
protects the parent from all 
expenses of 


@ HOSPITAL 

© DOCTOR-SURGEON 
@ NURSE 

© X-RAY 


EPIDEMIC INSURANCE--- 


Protects the Director against an 
epidemic of an infectious or con- 
tagious disease. 


TUITION REFUND--- 


Protects the Director against loss 
due to 

® Contagion or infection 

© Accident 

® Quarantine 

© EPIDEMIC 

® Fear of Epidemic 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH--- 


Pays $500.00 in event of an acci- 
dental death. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 


THE SIGN OF 











GOOD SERVICE 





RUTLAND. VT. 


CHARTERED 1900 


Pioneers in Camp Medical Reimbursement Insurance 


Members of American Camping Association 
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imaginative leadership is available. 
His thesis was that children in an 
urban civilization need a “back- 
yard” to relieve them from the 
strains of city living. “The run- 
ning brook is the most important 
piece of equipment needed.” 

Another speaker described a 
backyard camping program where 
children cooked their noon meals 
in metal wheelbarrows carefully 
screened to prevent flying sparks. 
Joy in outdoor living is achieved 
through cooperative planning of 
cooking, crafts and drama with 
many interesting trips inter- 
spersed. 

A bibliography for day camping 
was suggested: The Girl Scouts 
“Day Camp Book”; National Recre- 
ation Association’s ““Day Camping”’ 
by Maude Dryden; “Day Camp 
Fun” by Mabel Jobe, published by 
Recreation Department, 1349 6th 
St., N. W., Washington 10, D. C. 


Camp Site Planning and 
Development 


In camp building, it is essential 
to have a sound financial plan 
through long range planning. 

Scientific planning is a very re- 
cent development. It is necessary 
to clarify your own ideas and then 
any competent architect can plan a 
camp. 

In choosing site, bear in mind 
such factors as natural beauty, 
good drainage, adequate water sup- 
ply, swimming and boating or other 
compensating factors, protection 
from swamps, cliffs, weeds, low cost 
transportation, acreage for recrea- 
tion and buildings. 

In erecting the buildings, it was 
suggested that lodges are an expen- 
sive and unnecessary luxury, but 
camps should have a summer din- 


Crossing the Eighth 
Street Bridge, visitors 
had a good view of 
Los Angeles City Hall. 


ing room with cooking facilities. It 
should be as light and airy as pos- 
sible with just enough timber to 
hold up roof. Light frames covered 
with cello-glass can be used to en- 
close the building when it is raining 
or cold. The kitchen should be the 
best possible. 

The days of centralized camping 
are gone. Children should be in 
small groups, not large ones, as 
large groups are confusing to chil- 
dren. Cabins should be small, about 
four campers to a cabin, according 
to one speaker’s recommendation. 
Each living unit should have an all- 
purpose building. 

A new book is shortly to be pub- 
lished on camp structures; written 
by Julian Salomon, it may be ob- 
tained through the Girls Scouts, 
155 E. 44th St., New York City. 


Government and Community 
Cooperation with Organized 
Camping 

The purpose of the group meet- 
ing on “Government and Commu- 
nity cooperation in organized camp- 
ing’ was to inform one another as 
to the cooperation that should ex- 





ist and does exist between com- 
munity and government agencies 
in the camping field. 


Government service to camping 


is on three levels: Federal, State, 
and County. The Forestry Service 
is a Federal Agency but operates 
locally whenever sites are located. 
Of the land in the United States, 
10% is administered by the For- 
estry Service. | 

The Forestry Service has _ pro- 
vided 54 government-owned organ- 
ized camps in the national forests 
for use by agencies for temporary 
use by non-profit agencies which 
cannot afford to build. It leases 
sites, limited to five acres, under 
special-use permits to organized 
groups. Camps can be built on 
these sites. 

Winter sport areas are also avail- 
able in the National Forest. There 
are in addition 4,000 camp grounds 
primarily built for family use, but 
some adaptable to groups although 
not reserved in advance. A great 
deal of program material is avail- 
able, including menus, plays, movies 
and slides. 








following materials: 


felt 
leather 
sea shells 


beads 





Prang textile colors 
pipe cleaners 


SEND FOR YOUR FUN WITH FELT CATALOGUE 


For making beautiful and economical work, this catalogue features kits to work with the 


whittling kits 


Xacto knives and tools 
craft instruction 
modeling 
chenile wirecraft 


Horton leathercraft kits. 


FUN WITH FELT CORP. 


390 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


feathercraft 
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The California Department of 

vial Welfare is interested in 

-mping because it has responsibil- 
.y for licensing and supervising a 

ide variety of places for the care 
.nd reception of children under 16 
vears of age. 


Two recent developments in the 
Youth Services Division of the Los 
Angeles Welfare Federation are 
encouraging for camping. One is 
the capital-fund group being devel- 
oped which is asking for a camping 
study to determine how many more 


camps need to be developed and | 


how much camping costs. Another 
is that camping is becoming recog- 
nized as a part of regular group- 
work programs. 


A senior camp program of Los 
Angeles County has 210 to 220 six- 
teen to twenty-one year old boys 
placed. It is primarily a work proj- 
ect building roads, etc., for fire 
fighting, under the Forestry Ser- 
vice. A junior camp takes younger 
boys and provides primarily an edu- 
cational and individual-adjustment 
program. 


What Is Real Camping? 


Regardless of the degree of the 
primitive characteristics in any 
given camp, let each camp start 
from where it is and move in the 
direction of real, primitive camp- 
ing. Just outside of what you 
have is an awful lot of ouidoors. 
Let’s use it! 


A competent camper is not made 
over-night. Children must begin 
where they are in outdoor experl- 
ence. 


One thing that often conspires 
against real camping is the kind 
of outdoor experience we provide. 
Too rugged experience for city- 
bred youth may sour them forever 
against it. The thing that counts 
is how you plan with them and the 
kind of experience that follows. 
Campers learn when somebody 
helps them. There should be in- 
truction, information and training 
n advance of experience. 


eee ‘fh 


Ve should take full advantage of 
Jur environment and not be content 
‘h eity experiences transferred 
te an outdoor setting. We must free 
he staff to do primitive camping. 
ild lean-to type of cabins. Make 
‘asy for campers to get out of 
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CUT YOUR ATHLETIC BALL 


BUDGET BY TWO-THIRDS 


DO WHAT 100,000 U. S$. SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES HAVE DONE FOR YEARS 


Shnervitis Stel 
Hoa ettt Eyupmentl 


For catalogs and information address 
Department C ...W. J. Voit Rubber 
Corp., 1600 E. 25th St., Los Angeles 11. 








camp. Have equipment readily 
available and commissary service 
adaptable. 

Primitive camping is not just 
roughing it. Have campers experl- 
ence primitive pioneering camping 
as a part of your regular program. 
It is not necessary to move from 
the base camp in activity to do 
primitive camping. Let’s not spend 
all our camping time cooking, mak- 
ing beds, polishing up, etc. At the 
same time, let’s not prevent camp- 
ers from having the opportunity to 
cook a meal in the open and achieve 
the skills incident to it. 


Real values come from anticipa- 
tion of an adventure. Real values 
come from advance preparation for 
it. Rudimentary factors which need 
to be mastered in advance of rough- 
ing experience include: (1) collect- 
ing and packing gear; (2) foot 
equipment and first aid essentials; 
(3) protective skills against ele- 
ments; (4) sanitation and food 
knowledge. 


Whatever we do for campers— 
whether roughing it, or “hoteling”’ 
it, it should be fun and purposeful. 


If you seek to do more primitive 
camping, start where you are and 
move outward, using what nature 
provides and bringing it back into 
your camp program as an integral 
part. 

Camp should provide “carry- 
over” values that will have real 
value in the years ahead. Any type 
of camping may or may not have 
genuine carry-over values. Adapt 
your camping methods to achieve 
them. 

A balance between the “primi- 
tive’ and the “hotel” type of camp 
experience is probably the wisest 
practice. Do not place all campers 
into a routinized process, either in 
one direction or the other. While 
advance preparation for a camping 
adventure is valuable, must of the 
learning process should occur while 
in the act of doing it. 


Group Work Process in 
Camping 


Principles of group work as ap- 
plied to organized camping were 
defined as inter-action between and 
among members of a group under 
the direction of a trained leader, 
for the purpose of developing the 
individual as a personality. It was 
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pointed out that plans should origi- 
nate from members of the group, 
and not be imposed on them. The 
leader’s purpose should be to facili- 
tate plans made by the group. 
There should be collision of ideas, 
and then working out of the vari- 
ous ideas of the group. 

Leaders, it was felt, should have 
adequate training, should fully 
comprehend the basic idea of de- 
mocracy and should understand 
the basic drives of all people and 
their inter-relationships. 

Establishment of the esprit de 


corps, of unity within the group 
was felt to be of importance. Basi: 
to the accomplishment of this is : 
commonness of purpose on the par 
of the group. Unity grows and ex 
pands out of doing things togethe: 
around a common purpose. 

The lecture method of changin; 
attitudes was described as ineffec 
tual. The democratic process ¢a1 
be exemplified by action as well a: 
words; i.e., free choice of seats i 
the camp dining room, free choic« 
of activity instead of being regi- 
mented, etc. 
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CAMP BOOK SET #1 
An invaluable aid for counselors! 


GREAT TALES AND POEMS 
Edgar Allan Poe 


POCKET BOOK OF VERSE 

BELIEVE IT OR NOT, R. Ripley 

POCKET BOOK OF QUOTATIONS 
POCKET BOOK OF DOG STORIES 

OGDEN NASH POCKET BOOK 

NEW POCKET QUIZ BOOK 

POCKET BOOK OF POPULAR VERSE 
POCKET BOOK OF STORY POEMS 
POCKET BOOK OF ROBERT FROST’S POEMS 
STEPHEN VINCENT BENET POCKET BOOK 
POEMS OF JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
POCKET BOOK OF GHOST STORIES 
POCKET BOOK OF HUMOROUS VERSE 
MERRIAM WEBSTER POCKET DICTIONARY 


WHAT TO DO UNTIL THE DOCTOR COMES 
Armstrong & Hallock 
POCKET READER 


POCKET QUIZ BOOK 
POCKET COMPANION 
LAUGH WITH LEACOCK 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER TODAY! 
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BOOK CLUB 


Sponsored by Pocket Books, Inc. 
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CAMP BOOK SET #2 
Absorbing “rainy day” reading 
for young people! 


DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE 

R. L. Stevenson 
THE SPIRIT OF THE BORDER, Z. Grey 
LIFE WITH FATHER, C. Day 
THE HUMAN COMEDY, W. Saroyan 
LOST HORIZON, J. Hilton 
JUNIOR MISS, S. Benson 
THE PHANTOM FILLY, G. A. Chamberlain 
STEELE OF THE ROYAL MOUNTED | 

J.O. Curwood © 
LAD, A DOG, A. P. Terhune : 
THE COVERED WAGON, €£. Hough 
NORTH OF 36, E. Hough 
HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY 

R. Llewellyn 

A LANTERN IN HER HAND, B. Aldrich 
BILL STERN’S FAVORITE SPORT STORIES 
SUE BARTON, STUDENT NURSE | 
H. D. Boylston | 
MEN AGAINST THE SEA, Nordoff & Hall 
TAWNY, T. C. Hinkle 
TREASURE ISLAND, R. L. Stevenson | 
BRING 'EM BACK ALIVE, F. Buck 
GOOD BYE MR. CHIPS, J. Hilton 






Teen Age Book Club, Dept. 69. | 
1230 Ave. of Americas, New York 20, N.Y. | 
Please send postpaid: | 
—sets of Camp Book Set #1 @ $5 each. | 
__sets of Camp Book Set #2 @ $5 each. | 
Enclosed is check (money order) for $_. } 

} 


Name 
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City. State 





1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York | — — — — — — 
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Boys’ Clubs of America 


The men present at this session 
adopted a resolution to ask that 
time be given the camping question 
at the National Convention of Boys’ 
Clubs to be held in May, and that 
some person be asked to discuss the 
importance of belonging to the 
ACA. 

The policy of Boys’ Club Camps 
to use “‘boy labor’? whenever pos- 
sible, to give the boys the feeling 
that they really had a part in their 
camp, was brought up by one 
director, who said that the boys in 
his camp cut all their own wood 
and helped dam the river to provide 
for swimming and boating. 


The Boys‘ Club policy has been 
to try to carry their program right 
through from the city to the camp, 
instead of making the camp an 
isolated part of the boys’ experi- 
ence. In doing this, however, they 
try not to make the camp simply 
an extension of playground activ- 
ity. Rather than this, they are try- 
ing to give the boy in camp a real 
camping experience. They plan 
their program so that he can build 
fires, learn to pack haversacks and 
do all the other things that he could 
do only at a camp. 


Camp fees are cut to the mini- 
mum. The average fee seemed to 
be around $13.50 a week. Many of 
the fees are subsidized either by 
Community Chest funds, organiza- 
tions, or private individuals or 
groups. The Boys’ Club policy in 
this situation is to have the boy 
whose camp fee has been subsidized 
become a member of a “service 
crew,’ or in some way serve the 
camp. They feel that this will keep 
the boy from always feeling that 
the world owes him a living. It also 
makes for a higher loyalty to the 
camp. 


The trend in Boys’ Club camps 
seems to be toward taking younger 
boys. Most camps take boys of 
seven years and up. Two or three 
of the camps represented had five- 
year-olds. It seemed to be agreed, 
however, that when boys this 
young are in camp several women 
Should also be in attendance. 

In Boys’ Club camps, the trend 
seems to be toward longer camp 
periods. The men present seemed 
to believe that a camping experi- 
ence, to be of any real help to an 
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underprivileged or delinquent boy, 
should be at least two weeks, pref- 
erably three weeks in length. 


Boy Scouts of America 


Because of the magnitude of its 
membership and the emphasis of 
camping in its program, the Boy 
Scouts of America has a vital stake 
in any movement which involves 
dealing with boys. 


With more and more groups and 
organizations striving to enter the 
camping field—many with no prep- 
aration other than the reading of a 
book or two—it is important that 
all organizations such as the Boy 
Scouts join hands in an association 
which will set up and maintain 
standards on the part of all organ- 
izations which operate in the camp- 
ing field. The ACA will only be as 
good as we help make it and we 
will only get the kind of an associa- 
tion which we deserve, as reflected 
by our participation and that of all 
other groups included in the asso- 
ciation membership. 


Other matters discussed by the 
Boy Scout group included: 

1. Exchange of camping and 
counselling on an_ international 
basis, by contacts with foreign 
counselors in our areas, by inquiry 
and arrangement with universities 
and colleges which have foreign 
students. 


2. The need for a proper perspec- 
tive regarding funds for camping 
in budgets of all youth programs 
such as the Boy Scouts is apparent. 
The Boy Scouts have a definite pol- 
icy indicating that funds are needed 
in the Council operating budget to 
supply people, equipment and sup- 
plies for camping on the same basis 
as any other service rendered by 
the Boy Scouts. 


3. National Camping Schools are 
being operated in 14 locations 
throughout the United States in 
1948. In three sections, training of 
a week’s duration is provided for 
commissary directors, activities di- 
rectors and camp administrators. 
Aquatic schools are similarly being 


conducted in 12 locations by the 
Boy Scouts. 


4. A “Woods Badge” course to 
train top volunteer leaders in the 
country is also being undertaken 
by the national council of the Boy 
Scouts. Based on the English Scout 
Gilwell Training Course, this train- 
ing will add to the International 
recognition of those completing the 
course. Three sessions of this 
course will be held in America. 
Cooperation with the U.S. National 
Forest Service is expanding. For- 
esters are participating in scouting 
training courses. Scouts and lead- 
ers are participating in trail-build- 
ing projects in many national for- 
ests. 


Experience in the Willamette 
Forest in Oregon indicated: (a) 
need for groups not over 30 in num- 
ber; (b) half time devoted to for- 
estry work and half time devoted 
to scouting activity; (c) with half 
the group working on each activity 
at same time; (d) both forestry 
and scouting leaders mutually in- 
terested in each other’s objectives 
and programs and, (e) the work to 
be laid out on a project basis. 


Camp Fire Girls 


Suggestions of good practices in 
program planning which came out 
of the discussion were as follows: 
Each year should provide new ex- 
periences so that no girl outgrows 
camping. Primitive camping should 
be used for the older campers. Plan 
program so that all girls can partci- 
pate. 


Teaching an awareness of the 
out-of-doors is more important 
than teaching the name of plants, 
etc. Each camper should be given 
a diagram of camp or perhaps a 
tour at the beginning session. 


Use a “snack box’”’ for the food 
sent to campers during the session, 
dividing the box among the whole 
camp. Vary days at camp with a 
“lazy breakfast” on Sunday. This 
enables campers to have some free 
time to do what they wish. 

In addition to these camping 
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One of the program highlights was the Easter Sunrise Service in Hollywood Bowl. 


trends, there are a few pressure 
points to consider: Promotion of 
attendance for Camp Fire Girls; 
need to set up a pattern for all our 
camp activities ; securing and train- 
ing of better leadership. Suggested 
sources for obtaining counselors 
were listed as: colleges, last year’s 
counselors, names submitted by 
National Headquarters, our leaders 
and other local contacts. For best 
administration of the program it is 
usually well to have the following: 
one-third counselors from previous 
years; one-third counselors from 
immediate neighborhood and own 
council; one-third counselors from 
outside area, specialists, etc. 

Regarding leadership responsi- 
bilities and _ privileges, it was 
pointed out: When girls are at 
least 16, counselor training may 
begin. Primitive camping is excel- 
lent training for living out-of-doors. 
There should be screening of appli- 
cations for leadership. We should 
train these girls and orient them 
to job. 

Girls of 17 may aid in activities 
after the first year of training; 
when they are 18, they can act as 
assistant counselors. After that it 
would be a good idea for them to go 
to another camp for a year, then 
come back to you as counselors. 
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Examples of pre-camp counselor 
training given were as follows: 
Some have a week before camp, 
during which time the counselors 
are trained in the total program; 
one day all the leaders are invited 
up for an out-of-doors program and 
an overnight trip. Use local experts 
in nature interests—for example, 
set up weather bureaus in order to 
tell whether it is safe to take over- 
nights. Point out that we need ina 
counselor someone who is willing to 
learn along with the girls, looking 
up the answers if she doesn’t know 
them. 


Catholic Summer Camps 


Camping is appealing to every 
child. He looks forward to the 
event with great anticipation, and 
relives for many days and months 
the excitement of the things done 
at camp. The camping trip may be 
only for a short period of two or 
three weeks, but the memories of 
those days spent are everlasting, 
and certainly included in these 
memories should be a place for the 
religious discussions and activities 
that went to make up those happy 
times. 


The aim of each camp program 
should be to select personnel who 


are of sound principles, who have 
as their aim giving the children not 
only good times, and good food, but 
making the effort to impress upon 
their young minds the importan:<e 
and the glory of the Catholic fait}, 
To give the child a better under- 
standing of the great gift that they 
have been given by God. 


Several suggestions were made, 
A training bureau for the purpose 
of instructing camp counselors in 
their duties should be set up. There 
should be some organization formed 
which might be helpful in supply- 
ing camping materials, especially 
program materials. A center of 
Catholic information on camping 
subjects, preferably a national or- 
ganization to which information 
from camps in all parts of the coun- 
try could be sent for the benefit of 
newcomers to the field. Also, book- 
lets should be prepared dealing 
with suggestions on ways and 
means to establish a good camp, 
and the proper standards for such 
camps. 

One speaker opened his talk by 
stressing that there are not enough 
camps to meet the growing need. 
Camping, he said, is an excellent 
way of training the youth of the 
United States in the proper way of 
life. He brought out the fact that 
the many “isms” of Europe were 
brought about through using 
camps as their training grounds for 
the children of those countries. 
Why, then, should not the princi- 
ples of democracy and proper living 
be taught to the youth of this na- 
tion in our own camps? 

Camps are an excellent supple- 
mentary means of education. The 
full development of youth requires 
not only his physical, culturai and 
scientific training, but especially a 
realization of his dependency on 
and responsibility to the Almighty 
God. 

In the development of this theme, 
he stressed the solution offered by 
Catholic teaching and practice in 
the rights of minorities. The camp 
conducted under religious auspices 
must meet every standard of physi- 
cal well-being for youth and, in 
addition, emphasize the spiritual 
values that are intangible in meas- 
urement but form the character of 
children. Our responsibility is to 
God and our fellowmen created to 
know and serve Him. 
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Girl Scouts of the USA 


Camping is the Girl Scout pro- 
gram taken out-of-doors, stressing 
those parts of the program best 
suited to the out-of-doors and those 
parts which can best be developed 
in a camp setting. Camping is not 
something apart from the Girl 
Scout program as outlined in the 
Handbook; it is one and the same. 

The new realization of the need 
for looking over our camping comes 
to us through several channels: 

We are not reaching all girls, not 
even half of them. 

2. Some of our camping is not 
good camping. 

3. Our camp leadership of all 
types, from professionals to troops, 
is not completely sold on camping. 
They are too young and inexperi- 
enced, and fail to do real camping. 

4. Our Councils are doing a 
spotty job and they are not always 
coordinated adequately for the job. 

The emphasis for this year is 
being placed on the following plan 
of work: 

1. Resourcefulness, the most im- 
portant item to be gained through 
camping. 

2. Sense of belonging which can 
be given a greater push by camping 
than by the troop. 

3. Service. 

4. International attitudes. 


The camping emphasis for 1948 
is being placed on making good out- 
door living the basis of program in 
troops and camps and giving more 
girls a camping experience. 

What is it that makes a Girl 
Scout Camp a Girl Scout Camp and 
not a Camp Fire Girl Camp or any 
one of the other types of camp? 
Primarily it is the use of the Girl 
Scout program in camp, and the 
use of troop-sized groups of units. 

Camping extends Girl Scouting. 
Two years’ experience as a Girl 
Scout plus her camping experience 
during those years as followed in 
the Girl Scout Camps will easily 
equal two additional years, making 
four or five years’ experience. 

These are the basic aims of our 
new realization. Now let’s look at 
ways to reach them. The local coun- 
cils must do a total job in all four 
types of Girl Scout Camps. The 
Day Camp is excellent for young 
and inexperienced girls, as well as 
leacers. The Troop Camp is per- 
haps the best type of camping, but 
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also the hardest to do and do well. 
The Established Camp, after the 
job of establishing the site and 
securing staff members is the easi- 
est form of camping, because each 
member of the staff has someone to 
whom she may turn for an answer 
to her problem. The Trip type of 
camping is for the experienced 
Senior Scout Groups. There is a 
type of camp to reach all girls, re- 
gardless of financial background, 
experience, interests, or location. 
There need to be progressive steps 
in camping to prepare the girls for 
the more advanced types of camp- 
ing. 

Councils need to think through 
their own situation—there is no set 
way for any one council. Large 
councils in metropolitan cities need 
lots of all type of camping; smaller 
councils should perhaps start with 
day camping and troop camping. 
There are variations to these set 
types of camping which one might 
follow. There are the small estab- 
lished camps on a troop basis. Be- 
cause the girls and their leaders do 
not have their own program plan- 
ning they cannot be called troop 
camps but the troop does go to a 
cabin together and is met by a 
director and assistant director who 
help the girls plan their program. 
There is also the established camp 
for troop camping. 


Promotion does a great deal to- 
ward getting girls to camp. Troop 
promotion, helping the girls get 
ready for camp, preparing them in 


basic skills, promotion to the girls . 


as well as to the parents and com- 
munity; all these are vital parts in 
the total promotion effort. Equip- 
ment exchanges for the use of 
camping areas and sites will get 
more girls into camping. This is 
being done in Los Angeles and Chi- 
cago as well as many other cities. 


Sewish Welfare Board 


It was stated the objectives of a 
truly community centered camp 
must be clearly stated, justified and 
adhered to. They have constantly 
to prove to the camp committee 
that poor children are not being 
turned down. 


Recruiting leaders is a problem. 
There have been few good people 
available and it was felt the re- 
gional office of Jewish Welfare 
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Board should render service to 
camps by helping to provide camp- 
ing and physical training personnel 
and assisting with counselor train- 
ing. 

What is being done to encourage 
camping leaders in the schools and 
colleges and by local Councils of 
Social Agencies in setting up cri- 
teria and planning? It was sug- 
gested that Park Service Camps, of 
which there were 13 before the war 
and which are now reverting to the 
states, be explored as_ possible 
camps for the respective communi- 
ties. It was recommended that 
state and county lands be investi- 
gated and that the American Camp- 
ing Association be stimulated to 
explore the possibilities. 

Jewish Content in Summer 
Camp Program was discussed and 
it was brought out that camping in 
the West is in a primitive state, so 
that Jewish content in a camp pro- 
gram is something for the future 
when the camps are built. Eight to 
ten camps with special interests in 
Jewish education are planned and 
will be functioning in the next five 
years. These groups are going for- 
ward with their camps because the 








ee 


A tour of the city took visitors to this old Spanish Mission 


Jewish Center is not giving them 
what they want in terms of Jewish 
content. Two months of camp is 
equal to 3 years of Jewish educa- 
tion and in order to provide con- 
tinuity they are planning camping 
programs. 

The heart of the problem in pro- 
viding Jewish content lies in provid- 
ing experiences and events for the 
children on their respective age 
levels and for them to get a sense 
of joy in the experience. Jewish 
content is not something to graft 
on to the program. Formal Hebrew 
study can be conducted on an in- 
formal basis. This can be just as 
interesting as a nature session. 


In summarizing the discussion 
the chairman asked how commun- 
ity camp efforts were going to be 
correlated, who is going to set stan- 
dards and implement them. Al 
camps should work together in- 
stead of at tangents. The central 
fund-raising group should be called 
in to prevent over-lapping. ‘She 
recommended that each community 
get together with Jewish Centers 
to clarify community camping pro- 
gram. She recommended a com- 
munity training program. 
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rivate Camps 


A discussion of “‘What Becomes 

the Private Camp Dollar” took 

ace, showing a breakdown of how 
‘come is spent in various types of 
private camps. 

Though there may be some dif- 
ference of opinion over the findings 
of this study on the amount of pro- 
fit there has been in the field of 
private camps, the evidence is ir- 
refutable that camp directors have 
been making money. 

One place on the questionnaire 
asked for an approximate valuation 
of the camp in 1937, 1942 and 1947. 
The answers, which prove the 
statement made above, were as fol- 
lows: Total valuation of 13 boys’ 
camps: 1937—$876,000; 1947—$1, 
242.000 (Range: $40,000 to $242,- 
000 (42% increase). Total valua- 
tion of 10 girls’ camps: 1937— 
$398,000; 1947—$590,000 (Range: 
$23,000 to $100,000) (48% in- 
crease). 

This not only proves that camps 
have been prosperous, but also that 
they have been putting a large part 
of their prosperity right back into 
their camps. 

In a discussion on camp promo- 
tion, it was felt that securing camp- 
ers for a camp is distinctly a sales- 
manship proposition. Good selling 
is not so much a matter of making 
people want what you have as it is 
in showing them that you have 
what they not only want but need. 
One of the secrets of successful 
camp promotion is to help in every 
legitimate way both camper and 
parent to sell themselves. Satisfac- 
tion by all concerned is the very 
best promotion method. If you de- 
liver a consistent, well-done job of 
real fun, thrilling adventure and 
new experience, a more vigorous 
health of mind, body and spirit, 
seasoned with fine friendships and 
stimulating counselor contacts, you 
are not only accomplishing the 
aims of good camping but success- 
ful promotion is more than half 
done. 

“hose who discussed program 
planning in the private camp sug- 
gested that there must be a flexi- 
bility within a program, giving 
every child an opportunity of car- 
ry ng out his particular choice. 
Cs npers must have an opportunity 
to choose—to talk over the pro- 
gr m, see that everyone at least 
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finds out what the activity is 
about. Girls are more apt to 
choose things they know they can 
do well and are hesitant to try 
new things. 


To the question “‘what are we go- 
ing to do if the child does not heed 
the parents’ wishes regarding par- 
ticipation in certain activities,” one 
director replied, “Our campers have 
certain required activities and cer- 
tain electives. Morning program is 
rigid—physical development, and 
the work of keeping belongings 
and tent in proper order. The 
afternoon is elective. The choices 
are guided by counselors. Coun- 
selor records enable us to know 
what every boy does every day in 
his elective activities.” 


Private camp directors need to 
do much thinking to see how we are 
fulfilling our obligations. We have 
more time for actual character 
training. 


Protestant Church Camps 


There is a two-fold need in the 
field of church camping. On the 
one hand there is a need in camping 
for an emphasis upon spiritual val- 
ues. On the other hand, church 
camping needs guidance and coor- 
dination to improve camping prac- 
tices and processes. 

One director emphasized the use 
of records as administrative aids. 
Some ministers and camp leaders 
look upon records as a lot of useless 
‘“naper work.’ He discussed two 
aspects of records: (1) records for 
advance planning and (2) standard 
forms for records. Records of the 
following are needed for advance 
planning: a written contract for 
the use of the camp, a written con- 
tract with staff members, adequate 
and detailed budget. Careful bud- 
geting is needed as a basis for fees 
and as an aid in controlling expend- 
itures. Petty cash records should 
also be kept. 

The distinction was pointed out 
between camp conferences or in- 
stitutes with a definite program 
and camps where the major empha- 
sis is placed on camping itself. It 
was suggested that staff members 
should meet in a camp setting 
prior to camp and plan together 
the activities and curriculum for 
camp. A member of the group 
emphasized the importance of co- 
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Here are the Camping Materials 
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NEW GUIDES TO 
CAMPING ADVENTURE 


Leader’s Manual — Junior Camps 
GOD’S PLAN FOR LIFE 
By Lois Blankenship. Why juniors go 
camping; their goals; daily program 
materials to meet their needs in a relig- 
ious and educational manner. Illustrated, 
120 pages ............. pee $1.00 


Leader’s Manual—Junior High Camps 
ADVENTURE INTO FRIENDSHIP 
By Rodney M. Britten. Aimed at helping 
camp leaders guide campers into new 
adventures of friendship in all phases of 
camping life. Illustrated, 120 pages $1.00 


A Personal Record of Camping Experiences 
MY DAYS IN CAMP 

By Rodney M. Britten. For recording 
daily camping experiences in recreation, 


crafts, nature studies. Space for auto- 
graphs, etc, Illustrated ........ Dozen, $2.40; 
100, $18.00. 


An Essential Director’s Guide 
HANDBOOK on CAMP ARCHITECTURE 
By Rodney M. Britten. Complete with 
philosophy, definitation of types of camps, 
self-rating scale, ete. Set-up for state 
camping committees. Illustrated, 60 
cs ctiocaindgcoahaqnseiaenibiboncaendasiaseneanimeaamensitiibaies 75c 


Write today for a complete, descriptive circular 
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1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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ce 
M, new career in 


life insurance selling 
has brought me a high 
income and many per- 
sonal satisfactions,”” says Fred Hardy of 
Montgomery, Alabama. “Il can face the fu- 
ture with confidence now, and it makes me 
happy to know that my work is guarantee- 
ing the financial security of many families 
and individuals.” 


Prior to joining The Mutual Life, 
Ar. Hardy spent 12 years in agricul- 
tural work. Though he was successful 
in his profession, he felt that another 
field of endeavor might offer him larger 
earnings and an opportunity to make 
tull use of his abilities. 


So, in April of 1943, he left his estab- 
iished career, and became a Mutual 
Life Field Underwriter. That decision 
to change careers took courage, but it 
has paid Mr. Hardy handsomely. 


Perhaps the field of life insurance 
selling is the right career for you. This 
may be your opportunity to make 
better use of your abilities. To prede- 
termine your chances for success in this 
profitable field, simply spend 30 min- 
utes—in your own home—taking the 
Mutual Life Aptitude Test. If you 
qualify, our nearest manager will ex- 
plain the excellent on-the-job training 
course we offer to help you become 
established. And your contract under 
the famous Mutual Lifetime Compen- 
sation Plan provides liberal commis- 
sions, service fees and a comfortable 
retirement income. 


Your starting point is the Aptitude 
Test. Send the coupon for it today. 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street 


New York 5,N.Y. President 









Alexander E. Patterson 








Please send me your Aptitude Test. 


Name. . 


Home Address........................ a ae 
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operative planning under a leader 


who knows educational procedure 
and techniques of directing dem- 
ocratic group processes in camp- 
ing. 

There are five new motion pic- 
tures which can be obtained from 


the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 


pany. The general theme of the 
group is “Understanding the 
Child.” The films may be shown by 
means of a 16 mm projector. Pur- 
chase price is $300.00, but the films 
may be rented. 

Some camps are organized about 
a central theme, sometimes called 
a “quest” or “discovery” plan. Un- 
der such a plan,campers are subdiv- 
ided into groups for discussion of 
specific questions. The trend is to- 
ward a more democratic camping 
program. 

The discussion was closed with a 
statement of some of the values 
of inter-denominational planning 
in camping. Such planning elim- 
inates duplication, leads to fellow- 
ship among groups, creates special 
emphasis upon a unique camping 
experience. 


Salvation Army 
The first part of the discussion 








its old-world atmosphere 


consisted of an exchange of exper- 
iences concerning types of camping 
programs operated by the Salva- 
tion Army. The multiple functions 
of the Army are reflected in its 
camping programs which divide 
into two major categories: mem- 
bership camps serving members of 
the various groups associated with 
Salvation Army Centers, and wel- 
fare camps serving non-members. 
Camping periods provided for mem- 
bers afford opportunities to relate 
closely the camping program and 
the on-going program of the cen- 
ters. The welfare camps, on the 
other hand, provide opportunities 
for wider community service than 
would camping restricted to mem- 
bership groups only. 


Among interesting developments 
reported were camp periods for the 
blind at St. Louis, Des Moines, Mil- 
waukee and Santa Cruz; and the 
acceptance of blind campers at De- 
troit and New York. Other reports 
were made on nursery camps where 
mothers are relieved of the re- 
sponsibility for the care of young 
children; a unit for elderly women 
at Star Lake, N. J.; family camps 
such as Redondo Beach where en- 
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tire families may attend as family 
units; and the acceptance of ortho- 
pedic cases by several of the camps. 


‘t was recommended that there 
should be further exploration with 
a view to expanding the organiza- 
tion’Ss camping services to handi- 
capped including the blind, cardi- 
acs, spastics and orthopedic cases; 
also to provide more camping op- 
portunities for the aged who find 
themselves with so much leisure 
and so few leisure-time skills. In 
many centers where facilities are 
crowded to capacity and budget 
limitations make it impossible to 
meet pressing needs for camping, 
it was suggested that day-camping 
might provide at least a temporary 
answer. 


Another area of review was stan- 
dards and practices as expressed in 
the four major administrative re- 
gions of the Army in the United 
States. The appointment of an in- 
ter-territorial camping commission 
was recommended, and the estab- 
lishment of a sub-committee to re- 
view the camping standards as for- 
mulated in the several regions, and 
develop a national handbook of 
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Equipment needed in camping — 
carried by Johnson's. 
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camping for The Salvation Army, 
to serve as a supplement to the 
American Camping Association 
manual of standards. 


The matter of ACA affiliation 
was discussed, and while it was 
established that most of our direc- 
tors hold membership it was rec- 
ommended that ACA affiliation be- 
come a requirement for all Salva- 
tion Army Camps and directors, 
that the base of membership he 
broadened to include other mem- 
bers of the camp staffs to a greater 
degree than now obtains, and that a 
Nine distinctive styles, eight de- larger proportion of directors be 
appointed as delegates to sectional 
and national conferences of the 
fabrics, for immediate delivery. Write ACA. This was promised on the 
thought that Salvation Army 
camping people will not only re- 
new Moore styles. ceive benefits from their participa- 
tion in such conference groups, but 

also because of their experience in 

kk an organization whose camping 
program was among the pioneers, 
they have a contribution to make 

E. R. MOORE co. to developing camp philosophies. 
932 Dakin Street e Chicago 13, Illinois 
425 Fifth Avenue ¢ New York 16, N. Y. 
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in Moore Camp Uniforms ready now. 
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Jorn the scores of camps that use Old 
Town Canoes. The inexpensive up- 
keep of this faithful craft will appeal 
to your bookkeeper. Old Town Canoes 
are built to withstand hard treatment, 
yet they’re light and delicately bal- 
anced for safety. Easy, too, to carry. 


For 47 years Old Town has been the 
standard canoe — more widely used 
than any other make. Its fame through- 
out the country is a tribute to its excel- 
lent workmanship. 








Af 


Place your order now. Make sure of 
having Old Towns for the camp season. 


Also we can supply flat-bottom boats 
—so popular with many camps—and 
sailboats, boats for use with out- 
board motors and skiffs for rowing 
and motor use. Our variety of mod- 
els will meet any need you may 
have for camp watercraft. 

Old Town quality accessories: Pad- 
dles, oars, slat back rests, mast seat, 
carrying yokes, cushions, etc. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. Address 
OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 
415 Elm Street Old Town, Maine 
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ing was discussed, and it was re- 
ported that this had been standard 
practice at many Salvation Army 
camps for years. At a number of 
the camps inter-racial, intercul- 
tural groups are integrated, not 
only as campers, but also as staff 
members. 

The several recommendations of 
the conference are referred to the 
national conference of Salvation 
Army Commissioners for imple- 
mentation. 


YMCA 


The trend is to raise camp fees 
this summer. Some Associations 
are cutting down days in camp 
period which is the same as rais- 
ing cost. Many experienced resist- 
ance from Branch Secretaries when 
they raised fees. Increasing oppor- 
tunities for city folks to take vaca- 
tions will be a major factor in en- 
rollment and in the fee charged. 
One Association reported daily 
meal cost per day per boy as low 
as 68 cents; the average cost for 
food per day per boy is over 90 
cents. West Coast camps operate 
at about half the cost of the East- 
ern camps. The including of spend- 
ing money in the camp fee is prac- 
ticed by several Associations. Care- 
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ful hiring of cooks and dietitians | 
is important in order to keep food | 


eosts down. 


To attract older boys, use them 
as Junior counselors in camps; hold 
Hi-Y, Tri-Y officers training camps; 
provide for special tours or pack 
trips. It is apparent across the 
country that the age level in camp- 
ing has steadily been dropping. 

Branch staff coming in with 
groups would make for better inte- 
gration of winter and summer pro- 
grams. Some Associations have 
had splendid experiences in co-ed 
camping; others found that their 
girls “wanted to be alone” in camps. 


Where personnel has been with 
camp for a long time, leaders and 
boys begin to “live together” and 
come back to them. Experience in 
turnover is varied. One factor in 
turnover is that we do not provide 
progressive education. Kids are look- 
ing for adventure—adding cruises, 
horseback pack trips, etc., would kill 
the “same routine every year” feel- 
ing on the part of the boys. Recog- 
nition and award systems are popu- 
lar with boys. Recognition in which 
every camper can participate is de- 
sired and more democratic rather 
than “special” awards. Have re- 
unions of last summer’s campers 
during the winter, showing movies, 
snapshots, ete. Contact boys by 
letter during winter as means of 
promotion. “Y’’ Men’s Clubs going 
to camp as work groups come back 
very enthusiastic and will help in 
promoting camp attendance. 


National YMCA Chartering Plan 
was found to be realistic by those 
camps which have used the stan- 
dards. It is also excellent material 
for education of local camp com- 
mittees. Not many camps have had 
the experience; many are planning 
to use it. It was felt it should be 
pushed more strongly. 


YWCA 


One Panel member started the 
discussion of the place of camping 
in the YWCA by declaring it to be 
an orphan, because the administra- 
tion is not located in one specific 
department of the YWCA. She 
wanted to know if this was a local 
Or national problem. It was sug- 
gested that camping is an orphan 
to -=he Community Chest also. The 
interpretation that a _ part-time 
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Enrich Your Camp Programs 


With FILMS! 


THE TIME TO MAKE YOUR FILM RESERVATIONS IS NOW! 


For Staff Training Athletics 
Group Leadership Worship Service 
Activity Leadership Entertainment 


Some of our subjects suitable for CAMP USE include: 


Axemanship Fishing Religion and Worship 
Baseball Health and Safety Softball 

Basketball Hunting Swimming 

Bowling Jai-Alai Track 

Boxing Ju-Jitsu Tumbling 

Camping Life Saving Volleyball 

Character Education Nature Lore Waterfront Safety 
Crafts Physical Fitness Water Sports 

Diving Recreation Wrestling 


MANY FREE—OTHERS AT SMALL RENTAL OR SERVICE COST! 


Write for our free manual “The Use of Films in the Summer Camp,” 
and free new Catalog of Selected Motion Pictures. 





























COMPLETE WATERFRONT SAFETY 
ADOLPH KIEFER HAS A COMPLETE LINE 
FREE * WATERFRONT PLANNING SURVEY 


CANOES 

SMALL CRAFT 

RAFTS and FLOATS 

TROPHIES and AWARDS 

PORTABLE ELECTRIC MEGAPHONES 

APPROVED LIFE SAVING EQUIPMENT 

RECREATIONAL and INSTITUTIONAL 
AIDS 

SWIMMING CAPS and SUITS 





Did You Get Our New Catalog? 
Write For Free 1948 Catalog 


ADOLPH KIEFER & CO. 
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WARDROBE 
LIST SERVICE 


TO PROTECT YOUR CAMPERS AND YOUR CAMP 


No wardrobe list is complete unless it includes the marking of 
all articles with the owner’s full name. And the standard 
marking method at schools and camps everywhere is Cash’s 
WOVEN Names. 

For generations Cash’s Names have identified both clothing 
and wearer, protecting from loss and ownership disputes. 
Cash’s Names are WOVEN—not just printed or stamped— 
for neat, permanent, safe marking. They stand up better under 
hard usage than any other methods. 

Your campers ought to use WOVEN name tapes made by 
Cash’s—and to help you enforce your requirements we will 
supply FREE order blanks, wardrobe lists, etc. on request. 


Write for information, samples, and prices 





quality and utility at the lowest possible price, we offer 
Cash’s JACQUARD Woven Names in 38 styles. Ask about them. 


CASH’S 


Special! For those camps and campers who desire woven name | 











WOVEN 
NAMES 


27 Camp Street 
S. Norwalk, Conn. 
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PRICES 

Trophy No, 821....Height 13”...... $ 9.75 
No. 822....Height 15”...... 12.75 

No. 823...Height 17”... 14.50 

No. 707....Height 12”...... 8.25 

No. 708....Height 14”...... 9.50 

No. 709... Height 16”...... 10.50 

Medal No. 1951....Sun Ray.......... 85 
Fully Modeled Front Flat Back Charms 

No. 192, 923 
Bronze Art .60 
Gold Plated .90 
Sterling Silver 1.25 
821 1/10 10K. Gold Filled .......... 1.60 707 


Interchangeable trophy figures for all sports. No Federal Tax on trophies. Medals and 
charms subject to 20% Federal Tax, in all qualities except Bronze Art. 


WRITE FOR BRAND NEW 1948 CATALOG OF MEDALS, TROPHIES, and AWARDS 


Send order to nearest office 


HERFF JONES CO. LOREN MURCHISON & CO. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
1401-19 N. Capitol Ave. 14 Park Place 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. Newark 2, N. J. 
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camping program cannot carr 
year-round costs was mentioned a 
a means of interpreting needs t 
the Community Chest. 


One member felt that givin: 
camping consideration in appr« 
priate sections of the Council o° 
Social Agencies would help the sup- 
port of the program. If we are t» 
be realistic in the extent to whic) 
a camping program is self-suppor'- 
ing, we must admit how much staif 
on Community Chest salary is 
working on camping. It was felt 
that many times we have been kicd- 
ding ourselves and the community 
about this. 

The Board of Directors should 
be represented on the Camp Com- 
mittee. The philosophy and values 
of the program must be shown to 
the board so that they will be as- 
sured at the point of service to 
young girls and women. If they 
are assured about this, they will 
present a better case when they go 
to the Chest. 


A poll of the nine Associations 
represented showed four Associa- 
tions which own camps, and five 
which rent facilities. The responsi- 
bility of administering camps was 
found to be placed principally in 
the teen-age department, although 
in the North there is more Young 
Adult Department participation. 

The question of interesting teen- 
agers in camp was brought up. It 
was pointed out that after we have 
passed the “close to nature” urge, 
the social drive may be the strong- 
est. “Can we bring this social drive 
within the structure of the camp?” 
If we do co-education camping this 
may be the answer to the problem 
of not wanting to leave town and 
lose contact with friends. The 
other important factor is interest 
in one’s self and the emphasis can 
be, “How am I going to improve 
from this?” 

In co-educational activity it is 
not necessary that campers be 
equally skilled, but they should be 
learning to play the masculine and 
feminine roles. It was pointed out 
that group dynamics are the real 
factors which change individuals. 
If we have “problem” children we 
still work with the group until it 
changes the role for the child. We 
put the child in a new situation s0 
that he can change his role, but te 
group must help. It may be neces- 
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ry to understand a cultural pat- 

‘oyn rather than change it, when 
» have different ethnic groups 
presented. 


The problem of recruiting boys 
for co-ed camping was solved in one 
situation by having boys work in 
the camp with a good evening co-ed 
program. Boys agencies need to be 
“sold” on inter-agency cooperation, 
also. 

The average ratio of leaders to 
campers was said to be one to six 
for living groups. When other 
leadership is included it is one to 
three or four. All nine associations 
represented paid their counselors. 
The possibility of using physical 
education majors, who would re- 
ceive college credit for their work 
if the agency could provide good 
supervision, was suggested. In 
some places teachers can earn cre- 
dits or points by going to camp. 
These are possibilities for better 
trained counselors. 





In order to receive your June 
issue in camp be sure to advise 
your posimaster to forward it. 
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BE SAFE 
PREVENT EPIDEMICS 


RICHINE 


TRADE MARK REG. 


The One Dishwashing Compound 
which 


STERILIZE S 
AS IT WASHES 


Other Camp Specialties 
@ Pine Jelly Scrub Soap 


for scrubbing floors 


@ Pine Oil Disinfectant 


Send For Free Samples and 
Complete Information 





RICHMOND OIL, SOAP 
® CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE. 
= PHILADELPHIA 25. PA. 
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vere. 820 S. TRIPP AVENUE 


CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 








ADMINISTRATION 





of the 




















MODERN CAMP 


Hedley S. Dimock, Editor 


Running the modern camp efficiently, safely, economically, 
and with the maximum joy for staff and campers is a big job. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE MODERN CAMP is a big, com- 
prehensive book on how to do that job. It was written for camp 
directors and all who carry administrative and supervisory respon- 
sibility for an organized camp. 


Eleven recognized leaders who have wide experience in camp 
administration, working with Hedley S. Dimock as general editor, 
cooperated to make this one-volume guidebook on every aspect of 
camp management, covering the principles, functions, and _pro- 
cedures essential to efficient and effective administration. 


Here is detailed help for you on organization of a camp, com- 
mittees and boards, staff selection, training and supervision, pro- 
gram, health and safety, layout and plant, business administra- 
tion, property and equipment management, appraisal, interpreta- 
tion and promotion, ete. 


Harvie J. Boorman, Catherine T. Hammett, John A. Ledlie, 
Roy Sorenson, Louis H. Blumenthal, Charles E. Hendry, are some 
of the leaders in the camp movement who share their own ex per- 
lence in camp administration with you through this book. $4.00 





347 Madison Avenue . . New York 17, N.Y 
Association Press : 



































UNIVERSAL HANDICKART CATALOG 


150=Page New Edition... Just Published 


FREE TO TEACHERS AND PURCHASING AGENTS 


HUNDREDS OF CRAFT IDEAS 
PARTIAL LIST OF ITEMS 





Leathercraft Flexcraft 
\ Metalcraft Shellcraft 
\\ Basketry Plastics 
\ Block Printing Wood Burning Pencils 
Sculpstone Finger Painting 
Jewelry Crayons 
4 Wood Carving Poster Colors 
1} Hand Motor Tools Braiding 
7 \\\n4 Weaving Looms Raffia 
= \iW Ceramics, Fired Toy Animals 
man, Ceramics, Non-fired Plastic Relievo 
net Library of Craft Publications 


open to section desired 


Please write on camp stationery for Free copy. 
Price to individuals 50 cents—rebated on order of $2.00 or more. 


UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFTS SERVICE, Inc. 


1267 Avenue of the Americas, New York City 19, N. Y. 











SPECIAL 
RUBBER MOULDS 


all $6.00 and $7.00 moulds listed in our catalog 
only $3.75 each. 


MAGNUS BRUSH & CRAFT MATERIALS 


108 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK 13,N. Y. 

















CATERING TO ALL NEEDS OF CAMP ORGANIZATIONS 


Tents © Sleeping Bags °¢ Mattresses °¢ Cots 
Double Bunks ¢ Tarpaulins ¢ Sheets °¢ Pillow Cases 
Blankets °* Towels °¢ Rope ° _ Lanterns 


WHOLESALE PRICES AVAILABLE TO CAMP GROUPS 
ANYTHING IN CANVAS MADE TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


SALES or RENTAL 





CANVAS SPECIALTY MANUFACTURING CO. 


511 EAST SEVENTH STREET Tel. 9234 LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. 











Camp Supervision...... 
(continued from page 20) 


terms individually with your car 
staff is in the supervisory intervie \ 
or conference. No matter how ad» - 
quate your staff meetings may be, 
the one place where you focus « 
the specific needs and problems « 
the specific staff member with h 
specific group or job is in this ind: 
vidual conference. Camp staff meet- 
ing could be and ought to be the 
most valuable supervisory plan 
there is and yet such studies as we 
have made from the standpoint of 
the staff have often rated it very 
low. The reason why it often falls 
so far short of what it might be 
lies in the lack of conditions neces- 
sary for effective staff meetings. 
The staff meeting is the one place 
where everybody learns the same 
song and presumably the same 
tune. That is where folks get in 
step, where you make a united im- 
pact on every staff member in 
terms of the philosophy and objec- 
tives of your camp, the understand- 
ing of campers, the principles that 
you use in program building. 


a 


i oe? rT pw 


Now three or four things can be 
said quickly. The major purpose of 
a staff meeting ought to be the im- 
provement of the staff. Some staff 
meetings exist primarily for the 
benefit of the director. It is a place 
where he gets things clear; where 
announcements are made. That is 
not the function of a staff meeting. 
The function of a staff meeting is 
to focus on the educational needs of 
staff members. Planning and an- 
nouncements should be taken care 
of in some other way, unless you 
have found sufficient discipline to 
be able to do it in a few minutes. 
The staff meetings should be coop- 
eratively planned. They should 
focus on the common needs of all 
the staff members and not on just 
what two or three may happen to 
think are the important things. 
The staff meeting ought to use a 
great diversity of method—reports 
from counselors, perhaps some 
studies that are going on, perhaps 
the presentation of some basic con- 
cepts or materials. 

Finally, the art of staff supervl- 
sion certainly includes evaluation 
of staff. If there were only one 
aspect of the camp that I would 
evaluate it would be the staff. It 
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has been demonstrated that there 
is a close relationship between what 
happens to the individual camper, 
for good or for bad, and the quality 
of the counselor. In studies made a 
few years ago we discovered that 
about 25% of the counselors in our 
camps were D-grade counselors, 
counselors who would _ probably 
have little, if any, beneficial influ- 
ence on campers and very likely 
have a negative and unwholesome 
influence. If you evaluate a staff 
and you discover that 25% of your 
staff members are D-grade, you are 
not likely to ask them to return 
another year. That kind of turn- 
over is good. 

It seems to me that the camp 
director is primarily a person who 
facilitates human relationships. Ad- 
ministration is primarily the art of 
releasing people with respect to 
things to be done so that when the 
energies and creative impulses of 
the total group of people are re- 
leased the entire thing adds up toa 
vital, functioning camp community. 
The camp director, therefore, is, in 
a way, at the center of the camp 
and yet he is at the center of the 
camp in a way you might call “‘de- 
centralized.” 

There are some camps which 
we would call director-dominated 
camps. There are some camps 
where the director is a consumer, 
especially of his own energy. But 
it seems to me a camp where there 
is poise and maturity on the part of 
the director is a camp where there 
is such a decentralization of respon- 
sibility that people do accept and 
express their responsibility in ways 
that actually are secure enough for 
the camp director to have con- 
sistency. 

I know why some of these camp 
directors burn the midnight oil; 
why they are everlastingly con- 
cerned and are afraid to leave camp 
for a day a week, every week. It is 
because they feel the tremendous 
Weight of responsibility that is 
theirs. But as I have indicated 
before, a camp with vitality and 
morale and enthusiasm, and with 
creativeness on the part of the staff 
IS One where the camp director 
functions in this decentralized way. 


_Absiracted from a speech presented at the Na- 
tional (CA Convention, Los Angeles, March, 1948. 
An elehboration of Dr. Dimock’s talk will be found 
in his new book ‘‘Administration of the Modern 
Camp, published by Association Press. 
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KITCHEN EQUIPMENT, 
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44023 RUSSELL AT CANFIELD-DETROIT7, MICHIGAN 
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LEATHER BELTS 


GET 





GAYWOOD 


NEW, FREE 
GAYWOOD, House of Quality 


1906 PINE STREET. ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


Presents GAY-CRAFT 


New, all quality, planned crafts, priced attrac- 
tively @ TOOLING CALF ®@ ASSORTED 
LEATHERS @ PROJECT KITS @® LEATHER 
LACINGS ® TOOLS 

New! Different! Specially arranged for the 1948 
Season. Full instructions printed on kit envel- 
opes. 

BILLFOLD KIT. 6 genuine leather parts, holes 
punched to match for easy lacing; 4 lengths of 
lacing. Assorted Leathers. 
LEATHER BELTS in assorted colors. 
with buckles ready for braiding. 
T.EATHER DISCS for bracelets and belts. Flat 
Pyroxilin coated lacing in 8 assorted colors. 


Quick Shipment 


CATALOG AND _ PRICES 


Complete 


FIRST! 


GAYWOOD CATALOG NOW 








WRITE 


TODAY 








An intensive 


normal course in 


Roxbury, Vermont 


June 24 - 30, inclusive 


TEELA-WOOKET SCHOOL OF EQUITATION 


Instruction Ratings are not given 





equitation and organization meets 
the needs of experienced horsemen 
and horsewomen who are preparing 
to teach riding in camps and 
schools. A definite standard has 
been established, and those who 
successfully complete the work are 
awarded a rating of either First 
Class, Second Class or Third Class. 


students under nineteen years of 
age. 

This school was established in 
1927 under the sponsorship of the 
Camp Directors Association in an 
effort to improve the standard of 
instruction. The rating has proven 
a valuable guide to directors when 
selecting instructors. 


All inelusive tuition $45, 


Booklet C, C. A. Roys, 18 Ordway Road, Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 




















CRAFT SUPPLIES 


@ PIPE CLEANER SET 


@ LEATHER PROJECTS 


and Adults 
@ FLEXCRAFT 











@ METALS @e RUBBER MOLD ® INDIAN BEADS 
@® CORK e LACING e TOOLS 
Write Today for 1948 Catalog 
LEATHER PROJECTS | purse KIT... 2%... daen-e Bu, 
PREPUNCHED | PURSE KIT... GSS. Senae--e Des. 
Each Kit Includes Lacing | KEY, GASB KIT 256, $,275- 2°50. 








CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


108 W. Mulberry 
Baltimore, Md. 


3311 Milam 
Houston 6, Texas 
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Cleveland 15, Ohio 


528 E. Lafayette 
Stockton, Calif. 








770-774 Carnegie Ave. 


For Children 











hed Cross Aquatic 





Nchools 


raise the level of 


waterfront safety 


RGANIZED camping and the 
Water Safety Service of the 
American Red Cross reach 

in 1948 the 27th milestone of a rela- 
tionship that is without parallel in 
the field of aquatics. 

A typical aquatic school now 
schedules a very comprehensive 
list of courses which have use in 
modern camping. In the first year 


30) 


of training every student is taught 
and trained to prevent accidents in, 
on, and about the _ waterfront. 
Every student, furthermore, is 
trained in first aid and life-saving 
to enable him to cope intelligently 
with unforeseen or unpreventable 
accidents skillfully, and without 
fear. Students are taught how to 
teach campers to swim and dive, 





In addition to expert instruction in 
swimming and diving, students cre 
trained in waterfront safety, first aid, 
life-saving and how to handle a row- 
boat and canoe, 


competently handle a canoe or a 
rowboat, and to save life, if neces- 
sary. Aquatic school students in 
their first year, also, are given a 
course in camp waterfront leader- 
ship in which they learn their basic 
responsibilities for operation and 
maintenance of the camp water- 
front, and how to plan and carry 
out camp aquatic programs. 

Second year students, with a 
year or more camping experience 
behind them, are given more ad- 
vanced methods of teaching and 
more program-planning material 
suitable to advanced needs. Train- 
ing is given furthermore in many 
schools in such advanced activities 
as fancy diving, ballet or formation 
swimming, sailing, and aquatic 
pageantry. 

Instructors in the Aquatic Schools 
are picked from among the finest 
and best-known teachers of aquatic 
subjects in the land. Many of them 
have had years of experience in the 
camping field. 

Unusual this year will be certain 
schools conducted for Small Craft 
training solely. A limited number 
of picked students will be accepted 
for these schools to take training in 
canoe and boat-handling and use, in 
sailing, and in small craft program- 
planning, especially for organized 
camp work. 

Life at an aquatic school is much 
like that of an organized camp. 
Students live a planned camp life, 
well-balanced as to activity and 
rest, work and play. Separate liv- 
ing areas are provided for men and 
women, each in charge of an ex- 
perienced “Dean.” Good food, ade- 
quate rest and sleep, wholesome 
living conditions and constant at- 
tention to physical condition all 
contribute to the health and well- 
being of the student. A resident 
nurse is in attendance at each 
school and a physician, either 10 
residence or on call, is ready t0 
meet emergencies. 

The American Red Cross prefers 
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have camp directors and owners 
-lect their own camp waterfront 
rectors, assistant directors, and 
guatiec counselors and send them 
6. or have them enroll at, an 
aguatic school for training. The 
requirements are simple for enroll- 
ment. First, the student must have 
an actual teaching situation in view 
which requires aquatic school train- 
ing and certification. Second, he or 
she must be in good health, of good 
character and at least 18 years of 
age. Third, while it is desirable 
that a student should have a Red 
Cross Senior or Water Safety In- 


ao © & 2 ct 


structor certificate prior to enroll- 
ment, he or she may at the dis- 
cretion of the Area Director be 


admitted if of exceptional aquatic 


skill. 

Information concerning dates, 
places and cost of schools may be 
obtained from local Red Cross chap- 
ters or from the nearest Area office. 
It is recommended that the cost of 
attending an aquatic school in cer- 
tain cases can well be made a part 
of the counselor’s remuneration 
and be borne by the camp director, 
especially since it so often enhances 
the counselor’s value to the camp. 


Dates and Places Red Cross Aquatie Schools 


North Atlantic 


Camp Kiwanis, South Hanson, Mass............................. June 16-26 
Camp Watitoh, Becket, Mass..............002.2000-.22--222..2222. June 16-26 
Camp Manhattan, Narrowsburg, N. Y......................... June 16-26 
Nokomis Camps, Mahopac, N. Y...........................2..22.-- June 16-26 
Eastern Area | 
Camp Minnehaha, W. Va.................2..22..2..02.22..22-22-00-02---- June 16-26 
Camp Minnehaha, W. Va...............................-..--.-.....--.... Aug. 23-Sept. 2 
Camp Limberlost, LaGrange, Ind................2...2............ June 15-25 
W. Va. State Teachers Col., Institute, W. Va. (Negro) ..July 7-17 
Camp Lake Greeley, Greeley, Pa......................22.2..2...... June 20-30 
Camp Minqua, Highrock, Pa.......... ee geeece nas tee e June 20-30 


Southeastern Area 


Camp Mondamin, Tuxedo, N. C. 


TT OTT June 3-13 


Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, La........... May 30-June 9 
Montgomery Bell State Park, White Bluff, Tenn......... June 2-12 
Camp Carolina, Brevard, N. C................22.......22..02--.----- June 9-19 
Camp Carolina, Brevard, N. C..................-..---...--..--..---. Aug. 23-Sept. 2 
Roosevelt State Park, Chipley, Ga...............0.....-0-..-.-.... June 14-24 


Tenn. A. & I. College for Negroes, Nashville, Tenn.....June 21-July 1 


Midwestern Area 


Camp Fern, Marshall, Tex............. 


en sill te May 30-June 9 


Owasippe Camp, Whitehall, Mich.....................2....-...... June 6-16 
Lake Murray, Ardmore, Okla...........................-...--..--.--- June 6-16 
Camp Heffernan, Towanda, IIl.............0...00220002-2022-22..... June 9-19 
Came Fy ood, Hime, Mem.............-....- 5.5... e ens June 12-22 
Camp Strader, Crete, Neb..............-.--......------.---.---seeeeeees June 13-23 
<a , Seer B.Sc scscscc neces June 16-26 
Camp Douglas Smith, Ludington, Mich......................... June 20-30 
Lake Murray, Ardmore, Okla. (Negro) ........................ June 22-July 2 
K, F. A. Camp, Lake Ozark, Mo.................222222........2..--- Aug. 21-31 
Camp Francis E. House, Brimson, Minn....................... Aug. 22-Sept. 1 
Indian Mound Reservation, Oconomowoc, Wis............. Aug. 25-Sept. 4 
Pacific Area 

Granite Dells, Prescott, Ariz.................02....02...02222-2022-0-- June 6-16 
itmerald Bay, Catalina Island, Calif................2............ June 20-30 
Jones Gulch, near San Mateo, Calif................0020.0000...... June 20-30 
Wild Cat Lake, near Bremerton, Wash......................... June 20-30 
Camp Sweyolakan, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho... Aug. 25-Sept. 4 


A & AP School, Asilomar, Pacific Grove, Calif......... Aug. 5-14 
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Spiritual Values. ..... 
(continued from page 13) 


camps, work camps, parole camps, 
church camps and more camps and 
more camps. I have witnessed the 
growth of many boys and girls 
through the camp program of 
America. The potential is there— 
not only for the influence upon 
American youth but upon youth 
around the world. 


We represent many different 
groups here today. The path we 
may travel may be slightly differ- 
ent. But if we all keep these spirit- 
ual values as our objective in the 
lives of boys and girls, we will bring 
them to one common goal. To this 
purpose then, we pledge ourselves 
at this time. 


— 


Abstracted from a speech presented at the Na- 
tional ACA Convention, Los Angeles, March, 1948. 











Make Your Own 
: } RIDING CROP! 


. An easy new leather 

project—with the excit- 
ing fun of braiding one’s 
own professional-looking 
riding crop from the fin- 
est leathers. No tools 
required. Easy-to-follow 
instructions. Unbreak- 
able solid rawhide core 
and necessary stripping. 


| - Price, each _...... $ 2.00 
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Per dozen .__. 








a | Order—or write for 
| j FREE Catalog—now. 


J. C. LARSON CO. 











Dept. C—820 S. Tripp Ave. Chicago 24, TIl. 

















YOU CAN HAVE 


NO VARIETY 


IN CAMP CRAFTS 


“Easycraft” 


Kits are Complete, Individually 
Packaged Units. Our Catalog Illus- 
trates Scores of Projects Specifically 
Styled For Camp Use. 





CAMP DIRECTORS: Send for Catalog 


BUFFALO HOBBY HAVEN 


- Prompt Service - 
611 Fillmore Ave., Buffalo 12, N. Y. 











For CRAFTWORK That Is 


V PURPOSEFUL 
V STIMULATING 
V DELIGHTFUL 


and above all 


V V INEXPENSIVE 


Write to (please name your 
organization ) 














NEW BELT DESIGNS— 
LEATHERCRAFT MATERIALS 


47 New Western and Novelty Belt De- 


signs. Full, simple directions on each 
sheet. No. 397 set only 75c 
SHEET 
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A full stock of quality leather, lacings, 
linings, lucite fittings, tools and pat- 
terns. LARGE CATALOG FREE 


WITH FIRST ORDER FOR MATE- 


RIALS. 





Portfolio of 10 New handbag patterns, 
full size, easy to follow instructions for 
transferring, tooling, etc. 

No. 332 only $1.30 


OSBORN BROS. 


225 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Minnesota Section 
Holds Seminar 

As this issue goes to press, the 
Minnesota Section is holding its 
Spring Camping Seminar on April 
30th and May Ist at the Hotel Nic- 


ollet, Minneapolis. Sessions for 
parents, counselors and directors 
are included in the program. 


Annual Laboratory for 
Recreation Leaders 

For six full days, from May 2nd 
to 8th, recreational leaders of Wis- 
consin have had the opportunity 
to get together at their ninth an- 
nual laboratory to be held at 
Green Lake, Wisc. This year they 
are stressing camping as one of 
their major recreational areas. 

Wisconsin Section’s Annual 
Meeting was held on April 10th, at 
the Hotel Retlaw, Fond du Lac, 
Wise. In the afternoon session, 
members listened to reports from 
the Los Angeles Convention, and 
the election of officers was held. 
After dinner, Elmer Ott, former 
vice-president of ACA, talked 
about his camping experiences in 
Germany last summer. 

At Camp Indianola, Madison, 
Wisc., this Section is holding a 
Camp Institute, May 14 through 
16. 


St. Louis Members 
Attend Conference 

An annual spring conference, 
sponsored by the St. Louis Section, 
was held again this year at the 
Sherwood Forest Camp, Troy, Mo., 
on Friday, April 30, May 1 and 2, 
1948. 


Wild Life Expert 
at Arizona Meeting 

At the February meeting of the 
Arizona Section a most interesting 
address was given by Mr. Arthur 
Schilling, Regional Office of Lands 
and Wildlife Management, Albu- 
querque, N. M. His talk indicated 
the close connection which exists 
between his office and the ACA. 


British Explorer Talks 
On Cold Weather Camping 

At its Winter Camping Institute, 
the Recreation and Camping major 
of Springfield College, Springfield, 
Mass., had, as its guest speaker, Sir 








WITH . 
@ DOLGE WEED-KILLER , 


on the job! 

@ SWIFT, efficient . . . use where no ® 
vegetation whatever is desired. SAVE 
@ money and hours of back-breaking @ 
weeding. PENETRATES to the roots: 

@ STERILIZES the soil. 


E. W. T. SELECTIVE 


e WEED-KILLER ® 
NOT INJURIOUS to most grasses, but 
acts on weeds effectively. RIDS turf ® 
areas of dandelions, plantains and 

@ other hardy weeds... perfect for rag- @ | 
weed and poison-ivy control. DOES 

@ NOT CORRODE metal sprinkling and * 

spraying equipment; NON-POISON. 

OUS to humans and domestic animals. 
Write for complete literature, 
with full directions for apply- 
ing these tested DOLGE products. 








THE C. B. DOLGE CO. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT " 


















COPPER 





FOR HANDICRAFT 





— : 

We have a supply of those hard-to- 

get COPPER and ALUMINUM 

CIRCLES in many sizes and gauges. 

Easy to work. 

Also * BRACELET BLANKS \ 
*RECTANGULAR SHEETS 
in Aluminum, Brass, Copper, 
and Stainless Steel 

Our “Handi-jig’’ Fluting Tool ts 

simple to operate and assures 

dependable results. 

Write for your FREE metalcrafe 

instruction booklet and price list 


METAL GOODS CORPORATION 


9239 Brown Ave., Dept. CM, St. Louis 15. Mo. 
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ED 
CRAFT LEATHERS 


TOOLS e« LACING e ACCESSORIES 
Catalogue on Request Mail Orders Filled 


J. J. CONNOLLY 


Established 1892 
181 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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CAMP 
DIRECTORS! 


Let Burgess help you 
now to plan your 
summer camp craft 

program. 


Write today for new 
illustrated camp crafts folder. 


* 


Burgess Handicraft 


Stores 
182 N. Wabash Ave.—Chicago, III. 


(main office and store) 


723 N. Milwaukee St.—Milwaukee, Wis. 
1024 Nicollet Ave.—Minneapolis, Minn. 
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EDDIE'S ROWBOAT SHOP 
Offers New Model Rowboats 


We are the manufacturers of the 
sturdiest and easiest rowing 
Flat Bottom Rowboat 


Agents for Evinrude Outboard 
Motors 





PROMPT DELIVERY FOR 
YOUR CAMP SEASON 





Write or phone for 
specifications and prices 


EDDIE’S ROWBOAT SHOP 


Sept. C, 52 Lexington Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
GR 3-1172 


Branch Office — 36 E. 28 St. 





MU 6-4413 
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Hubert Wilkins, the noted British 
explorer. Sir Hubert discussed his 
experiences in regard to equipment 
and other factors in cold-weather 
camping. He is an expert on camp- 
ing in the Arctic regions, having 
participated in numerous expedi- 
tions to the North Pole. In 1930 he 
was the organizer of the expedition 
to send the submarine “‘Dauntless”’ 
to the pole. 

Accompanying Sir Hubert was 
Col. Wood, Secretary of the Arctic 
Institute of North America, who 
was the army pilot in charge of the 
first army flight over the North 
Pole. He has also been in charge of 
numerous expeditions in the Alas- 
kan mountain ranges. Col. Wood 
brought along his personal color 
movies of the Arctic region. 


Officers Elected 
At Tri-State Meeting 

Officers elected at the Tri-State 
Section Annual Meeting are: Nadia 
Price, vice-president ; Corinne Gale, 
secretary ; EK. B. Jenkins, treasurer ; 
Mrs. June Rhea, Vernon James and 
Joe Clay Meux, executive commit- 
tee at large. 


Interesting Program 
For N. E. New York 

So far this year the Northeast- 
ern New York State Section has 
held two meetings. In January Mr. 
Herbert Davis, dietitian at Camp 
Dudley, spoke to the membership 
on “Menu Planning and Food 
Buying.’ Mr. John Ledlie, author 
of the new Camp Directors’ Ad- 
ministration Handbook, explored 
the topic of Camp Standards at 
the February Meeting. 

At present this section is cooper- 
ating with the Councils of Social 
Agencies of Troy, Schenectady and 
Albany in sponsoring a Camp Insti- 
tute for Camp Counselors the week- 
end of June 18-20 at Camp Hidden 
Lake, Schenectady Girl Scout 
Camp. Dr. Irwin Conroe, New York 
State Department of Education, is 
acting as Co-ordinator of the Insti- 
tute. There will be a general ses- 
sion on the Philosophy and Back- 
ground of Camping Health and 
Safety, Rainy Day Activities and 
Group Leadership. 

Interest groups on Campcraft, 
Nature, Conservation and Water- 
front Activities will stress “how to 
teach” techniques. The program 
will also include a panel discussion 
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All Size Tents °¢ Steel Single 

and Double Deck Cots * Camp 

Bed Sheets ¢ Pillow Cases ° 

Mattresses * Hospital * Hotel 

Camp Blankets * Sleeping Bags 
¢ Duffel Bags ° 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 


J. J. ENRIGHT, INC. 


148-150 GREENE STREET 
New York City 12, N. Y. 
| Canal 6-2755 

















March 10, 1948 


Weed Toxin Company 
241 Grove Street 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen: 
Last Summer I experimented with Weed Toxin and 


discovered it to be very effective in killing weeds, 
particularly those of a poisonous nature,-. Any Camp 


Director who requires help in eliminating poisonous weeds 
from hie Camp will find Weed Toxin an effective and in- 
expensive remedy in aiding this cause, 


Sincerely yours, 


1310) 4 UTS Ye, 
y otent m4 


Robprt . & “se gh 


Deputy Regio Exbcutive 


Weed toxin is 





Non-Poisonous 
2, 4-D Non-Inflammable 
at its Non-Corrosive 
Best | Inexpensive 


50-55 gal. drums—$3.00 per gal. 
5 gal. drums—$3.50 per gal. 


WEED TOXIN COMPANY 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


(Express paid on prepaid orders) 











on Counselor, Director and Staff 
Relationships, led by Dr. Conroe. 
Miss Janet Webb, Executive Di- 
rector of the Schenectady Girl 
Scouts, is chairman of the 1948 
Camping Institute Committee. 








FLY-MOSQUITO CONTROL 


Inside or outdoor grounds 
Also any other vermin. 


Service throughout New York State, 
Vermont, Massachusetts and 
bordering territory 


ABALENE PEST CONTROL 
SERVICE, INC. 


799 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 
Tel. Gramercy 5-1445 6 


or 
435 Central Ave., Albany 5, N. Y. Tel. 2-4000 














National 
Girls’ 


Camp Suits... the Nation’s Preference 


Girls of action look for the flattering, 
comfortable fit and smart styling of 
National's practical, all-around Camp suit. 
New. ribbed cotton jersey dance suits also 
available. 

Write for FREE illustrated Catalog. 


“Huttonal 


sports equipment co. 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 











Seetion Presidents 


Allegheny: Rev. James P. Logue, 7114 Kelly 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Arizona: George Miller, 25 E. Van Buren St., 


Phoenix, Arizona. 


California Central Valley: R. W. Bope, 137 
N. San Joaquin, Stockton, Calif. 


Capitol: J. S. Crawley, c/o Outings Comm.., 
Family Service Assoc., 1022—Il1th St, N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 


Central Illinois: Christine P’Simer, 1460 W. 


Macon, Decatur, II. 


Central New York: Aaron E. Rose, 1104 
Madison Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Central Ohio: Miss Kay Kauffman, 55 East 
State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Chicago: Mrs. Ada Y. Hicks, Bowen Country 
club, Waukegan, Ill. 


Colorado: Mrs. Evelyn Hayden, 1260 Albion, 


Denver, Colo. 


Hawaii: Elizabeth Whittemore, 
Oahu, 1641 S. Beretania St., T.H. 


Indiana: Raymond C. Bogden, Boys’ Club, 


Muncie, Ind. 
Iowa: J. W. Norfolk, BSA, Mason City, Iowa 


Lake Erie: Arthur A. Beduhn, 3016 Wood- 
bury, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 


Louisiana: C. J. Phayer, Camp Namequoit, 
Lou. State Univ., Baton Rouge, La. 


Michigan: R. D. Miller, 2556 Parkwood, 
Toledo, Ohio 


Minnesota: Lyndon Cedarblade, 2723 E. 38th 
Street, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Missouri Valley: Miss Janet Murray, 1020 
McGee Street, Rm. 201, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Nebraska: Miss Hortense Geisler, 416 Sun- 
derland Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebr. 


New England: S. Max Nelson, 110 White St., 
East Boston, Mass. 


New Jersey: Louise M. Arangis, 820 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J. 


oa ae 


New York: Edward M. Healy, 48 Jane St, 
New York, N. Y. 


Northeastern New York: Miss Jean Tangy. 
ary, Camp Fire Girls, 87 Third St., ‘roy. 
; a 


Northern California: Dr. Paul Leonard, San 
Francisco State Coll., San Francisco, ‘‘alif. 


Ohio Valley: Sara Frebis, 213 Dixie Teri. 
nal Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Oklahoma: Miss Henrietta Greenberg, Dept, 
of Physical Education, University of Okla. 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma. 


Oregon: Jim Monroe, 1009 Southwest 5, % 
Boy Scouts, Portland 4, Ore. 


Pennsylvania: Mr. W. V. Rutherford, Boy 
Scouts of America, 22nd and Winter Streets, 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


St. Louis: Mrs. Ruth Becker, 8040 Davis 
Drive, Clayton 5, Mo. 


San Diego: Edwin E. Pumala, City County 
Camp Commission, Civic Center, San Di. 


ego 1, Calif. 


San Joaquin: Mr. C. F. Mueller, YMCA, 
1715 - llth St., Reedley, Calif. 


Southeastern: Miss Mary W. Gwynn, Brevard, 
N.C. 


Southern California: Kenneth Zinn, YMCA, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Southwest: Mr. Orrin Blanchard, YMCA, 


Houston, Texas 


Tennessee Valley: Henry G. Hart, Division 
of State Parks, 310 State Office Bldg, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Tri-State: James L. Bagby, Lambuth College. 
Jackson, Tenn. 


Wasatch: Rock Kirkham, National Director 
of L.D.S. Service, B.S.A., 50 No. Main St, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Washington: W. D. Rounsavell, B.S.A., 5118 
Arcade Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 


Wisconsin: R. Alice Drought, Auer Park. 
Pewaukee, Wisconsin. 





| hereby apply for 

[] Executive ($10 per year) 
[] Individual ($5 per year) 
[] Student ($3 per year) 


i a i 


Organization or Individual 


Type of camp.:.................. dnivcicsieiedsapipenndicaivunemumnapmeianninveremiibaiainairHiaes . 


Agency, church, school, private, ete. 


BN ire preasinircnicnietninnbecesisekesacnnenenitinns 


The American 


[] Camp (Group I!) $25 per year 
[] Camp (Group II) $15 per year 
[] Camp (Group III) $10 per year 


for which I enclose check, money order, or cash to cover. 


To apply for membership, fill out this blank and return it with your remittance to your section treasurer. 
types of membership shown above, see the brochure “The ACA, What Is It,” or write your section president. 


SE eee saadites 
Teese Address: 


SST OO ee ae 


If accepted into membership, I agree to abide by the Constitution and By-Laws of the American Camping Association and to give active assist- 
ance toward attaining its goal. I am aware of the high standards set for and by members of the Association and I hereby indicate my intention 


to uphold these standards to the best of my ability. 


[] Contributing ($100 per year) 
[] Sustaining ($50 per year) 


Owned or Operated by 


Camping Association, Inc. 


| 
| 
National Office, 343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. : 
| 


For detailed information on ACA and 


Permanent Maing Seerecs............................................. icdatincesienbiaren atl iadinnedidsercamcsiuldhnidultatpaadivcmsipeses becoliinishbiiidedlaaiemuneseacuniaiatiaintarianasnet=saeae ! 
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CASTELLO ececece 
FENCING 
EQUIPMENT 


The finest quality fencing equipment at 
the lowest prices. Perfect for camp use. 
Texts and instructional films available. 
Manufactured under supervision of a 
former Olympic coach with years of 
camping experience. We can help you set 
up fencing as an important activity. See 
your Sporting Goods dealer, or write to: 


BAY URAL FENCING EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 





America's Oldest and Largest Importer and 
Manufacturer 


232 East 9th Street New York, N. Y. 
GRamercy 7-5790 
















Specializing in 


Crafts, Supplies 


alog on request. 


Brune Trane eSares ©, tne. 
155 Lexington Ave., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





—— — _ ee re —_— _ 


American Indian Crafts, 
Authentic Curios. 
and 
Construction Sets. Cat- 








SHELLGRAFT SUPPLIES 


Free illustrated wholesale catalogue 
of shell, metal and plastic parts used 
in creating costume jewelry, flowers 
and novelties. 





Detailed Instructions and Designs 
Dependable Quality, Prompt Service 





FLORIDA SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 


BRADENTON, FLORIDA 











LEATHERCRAFT 


TOOLS . 
SUPPLIES . 


LEATHER 
PROJECTS 


“Everything For Leathercraf?”’ 


Catalog on request 


ART IN LEATHER 


411 Joseph Ave. Rochester 5, N. Y. 








A Camp Director Trains 
His Own Staff 

By Catherine T. Hammett; pub- 

lished by American Camping As- 

sociation, 343 So. Dearborn St., 

Chicago 4; 1948; 32pp., 50 

cents. 

This booklet is concerned with 
the manifold ways in which the 
camp director can provide training 
for his staff and thereby help the 
staff member do his job more effec- 
tively. Into these pages has gone 
the experience of numerous camp 
directors and authorities in the field 
of camp leadership training. In 
November, 1947, the American 
Camping Association Workshop 
dealt with the various phases of 
leadership training. That part 
which dealt with pre-camp and in- 
camp short term training courses 
was revised and edited by Miss 
Hammett, this publication being 
the result. 

Some of the topics included are: 
types of training available to coun- 
selors; what should training in- 
clude? how training may be ecar- 
ried out. This section includes ma- 
terial on interviews, correspond- 
ence, job descriptions, staff man- 
uals, in-town meetings, pre-camp 
training sessions, staff meetings, 
apprenticeship, and post-camp eval- 
uations. 

There is also a section on teach- 
ing methods and techniques, includ- 
ing suggestions for talks, discus- 
sions, demonstrations, practice of 
skills, participation, use of case 
studies, observations, etc. 

This publication should be of tre- 
mendous assistance to camp di- 
rectors and to all those concerned 
with the training of camp leaders. 
It focuses attention upon the vari- 
ous training needs and techniques 





NOW AVAILABLE — ‘‘Day Camp- 
ing Today,’ by Reynold Carlson; 
10c per copy. Order from ACA, 
343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4. 
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WANT GOOD SERVICES? 
When in a rush, send your 
order to us. 


26 years of good materials 
catalogue free 
Indianhead Archery Mfg. Co. 
Box 303-CM Lima, Ohio 
Extra prompt service 
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TENTS 
STEEL COTS 


DOUBLE 
DECKS 


MATTRESSES 





Write for Wholesale Camp Catalogue 


OUTDOOR SUPPLY CO., INC. 


565 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 











LANCASTER 
Shallow Well 
Pumps 
* 
Motor Jets For a ae 

Deep Well 
Service ae tiags 
od AQUA-P 





AK 
Pitcher Pumps e Centrifugal Pumps 
and Complete Water Systems 
for 
CAMPS, SCHOOLS, FARMS, etc. 

a 


LANCASTER PUMP & MFG. CO. 


Phone 26916 a Lancaster, Pa. 














SELL or BUY 
A Camp ...A School... A Site 


Over 150 camps and 20 schools 
transferred through our office 
during the past 20 years. 
Leases ° 
Partnerships 


Sales ° Mergers 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Murray Hill 2-8840 

















FOR CRAFTS UNEXCELLED, 
SEE US. 


We carry a complete line 
of tested Camp Crafts 


Ask for our catalogue just off the 
press. 


HOUSE OF CRAFTS & ARTS 


118 E. 28th St. N. Y., 16 
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that every camp director needs to testing oven temperatures; meat | 





know about. charts; spices and their uses, ete. 
CAMP SITES ; This recipe manual is the result 
SCHOOLS 100 to Dinner of research undertaken by the ath. | 
CF ~—=— PARTNERSHIPS By Elspeth Middleton, Muriel ors during World War II, whey 
FINANCING Ransom and Albert Vierin; pub- they were actively engaged in »re. | 
lished by University of Toronto paring the best and simplest recipes } 
“2 ee ay ipo Cuan eotee Press ; 1948 ; 342 pp. $3.50 =m for large-quantity cooking which | 
Pennsylvania. Exe ellent Prestige. | Here Isa book which camp dieti- would result in the most attractive } 
recommend us. tians will find invaluable. Not only and nourishing meals for the Cana- 
ae Contact us—We specialize. Clients does it contain many simple, prac- dian Army and Navy. 
ence. tical recipes, suitable for hungry The recipes are given in Clear, 


young campers, but it covers, as concise, simple terms so that even 
PECK-KERRON COMPANY || well, a wealth of general informa- the inexperienced cook cannot go 
, New York 18, N. Y. 
oh Wet ane bo die Meaty Bye BL tion on large-quantity cooking— wrong. The experienced will find 
can equivalents, types of herbs and _ it valuable as a handy, suggestive 
—_—— | their uses; measuring equivalents; and convenient compilation. 
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HORTONCRAFT Los Angeles Convention Exhibitors 
LEATHER PROJECT KITS 
TOP QUALITY at Reasonable Prices Exhibitors at the Los Angeles Convention are listed below. When 
a ee ee ee a ee ordering from them please mention their exhibit at the convention. 
a ee SS Cae: This is their only way of checking on follow-up orders that come as 
for the edueational features, | the result of the expense of their exhibit at the convention. This 
also helps in securing the same exhibitors at our regional 1949 con- 

ventions and the national ACA convention in 1950. 





ing. See them at better 
craft supply houses or write 
for FREE HANDBOOK di- 
rect to the pioneer of leath- 
er project kits. 


EL NE a OE ERP ORS ee el ORE TRESS eN . DOR I em nee Or 
5 2 
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Ad. Seidel & Son, Inc.................-.-... 1245 West Dickens Ave., Chicago 




















































——— ee CO. American Handicrafts Co............. 915 South Grand Ave., Los Angeles | 
Associated Press........................----.--- 347 Madison Ave., New York 17 || 
Camp Chemical Co., Ince............... 1281 East 49th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. | 
Canvas Specialty Mfg............................. 511 East 7th St., Los Angeles 
. The Cedar Craft Co.........2.....000..000...222.22eeeee ee Box 34, Stillwater, N. J. 
Custom made movies of Champion Knitwear Co........00.....22200.....22000022220000eeee0eee- Rochester, N. Y. | 
. . Cleveland Crafts............................ 1646 Hayden Ave., Cleveland, Ohio | 
your Callip In action Collegiate Pennant Co., Inc....... 70 West Houston St., New York City | 
ee ee Griffin Craft Supplies...........000....00....22...22222.. 5515 Grove St., Oakland 9 | 
ee pi lll acy vial . S. Gumpert Co., Inc..................02....... 9402 104th St., Ozone Park, N. Y. | 
® attractive titles © low prices Haas, Baruch and Company.......... 2nd and Alameda St., Los Angeles | 
Look forward to next year with GOOD Re ciocarinnnasnenisenentstouininesalecsetinenuesseswreennesbuntinieinta Waupun, Wisc. 
pictures this year. Higham-Neilson Co... Inquirer Building, Philadelphia 30 
Interstate Restaurant Supply.......... 901 East 31st St., Los Angeles 11 
PEACOCK VISUAL TRANSCRIPTS Kellogg Co............-.----.-----------s-ececscnccsoeeesnsonees .......--Battle Creek, Mich. 
15 Southminster Dr. White Plains, N.Y. LsSMTOOTET UB. .........-.-<2-2-.-0-000000000 909 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 15 | 
we “ Louis Milani Foods, Ince............. 6058 S. Walker Ave., Maywood, Calif. | 
ne een eee ae Magnus Brush & Craft Materials........ 108 Franklin St., New York 13 | 
Pacific Athletic Co..............2..2.2..2.2.02..... 1221 Wall Street, Los Angeles | 
ann Pennsylvania Athletic Goods.....................2002222.--2..---- Jeannette, Penn. | 
aici Pickwick Premium Desserts............ 815 Morago Drive, Bel Air, Calif. | 
FRE & ee John Sexton and Co................... P. O. Box JS, Sexton Sq., Chicago 90 | 
4 ™ & Sierra Manufacturing Co... 610 S. Arroyo Parkway, Pasadena 2 | 
Yeu Sto-Rex Craft Division of Western Mfg. Co............... San Francisco 5 | 
Stylized Emblems.................... 5067 Fountain Avenue, Los Angeles 27 | 
SUPPLEMENTARY S| ak Times Wholesale Distributors......... 415 East 9th Street, Los Angeles | 
CATALOG OF a FE Sugarman Equipment Co................. 415 East 9th Street, Los Angeles | 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 4) NE SL a ee ee Los Angeles, Calif. | 
“> aE Vermont Accident Insurance Co........... 141 West Street, Rutland, Vt. | 
ap ea Re: W. J. Voit Rubber Corp.................. 1600 E. 25th Street, Los Angeles | 
" AIR. Williams (Insurance)............ 411 W. 5th Street, Los Angeles 13 | 
(| . Wh ee Winthrop Chemical Co....................... 1450 Broadway, New York City | 
45-49 SO. HARRISON ST., EAST ORANGE, N. J. Si ; — 
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Want to Buy 
a Camp 


Want to Sell 
& a Camp 








LIST YOUR NEEDS 


Information strictly confidential 


Consult or write 30-year Camp and 
School Specialist 


KENNETH JOHN BEEBE 


Licensed Real Estate Broker 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 
Tel. Plaza 7- 4440 














ARTVUE PICTURE POST CARDS 


“Tell a vivid picture story of your Camp” 


ARTVUE FOLDERS 


“The big Camp Catalogue in handy 
packet form” 


REPRODUCED FROM YOUR 
OMA) Ml ad LO Ol 


Write for Free Folder MC 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. N. Y. 











PLASTICS 


IN YOUR HANDI- 
CRAFT PROGRAM 
A practical and fas- 
cinating hobby. Sim- 
ple to teach, satis- 
fying finished pro- 
ducts. Send 20c for 
our new Fabricating 
Manual and Plastics 
Supply Catalog. 
Our mail order de- 
partment guarantees 
prompt and efficient 
service. 


-  ABRKCATING : 
» MANUAL 








HOUSE OF PLASTICS 


$648 Linwood Dept. ACM Detroit 6, Mich. 














T-SHIRTS — SWEAT SHIRTS 


Made to order with Camp name and 
emblem. Write for catalog. 


The Felt Crafters 





Plaistow 24, N. H. 














BOOK o“ ARTCRAEZ 





FOR CRAFT CLASSES 


Decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass, 


brass and copper craft, etc . . . Many pro — 
for ©.mmer camps. Write for catalog C 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
‘10 W. Van Buren St., Chicage 7, IIl. 
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Plant Label Expands 
With Plant Growth 

In a bulletin of the New Jer- 
sey Zinc Co., 160 Front St., New 
York City 7, published recently, we 
ran across an interesting item 
about a new type plant label. These 
labels are stamped out of rolled 
zinc, which combines flexibility 
with resistance to corrosion. It has 
two strips (top and bottom) that 
are separated from the label proper 
by two long slots. The inscription is 
applied on the label with a chemical 
ink and a writing applicator sup- 
plied by the manufacturer. The 
label is easily attached to the plant 
by simply wrapping the two strips 
spirally around the stem, and the 
spiral wrap expands with plant’s 
yearly growth. These “Dream” 
labels are said to be legible for 15 
years. 


Bulletin on Polio 
Published 

The National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, 
New York City 5, has recently put 
out a folder which may be of great 
assistance to camp directors. The 
publication is called “A Message to 
Parents about Infantile Paralysis” 
and contains facts about the dis- 
ease, lists precautions and advises 
where aid may be obtained. 
Training Facilities 
Available 

Two of the training courses 
available to camp directors in the 
New England area this spring 
are: 

Camp Craft Conference for 
qualified trip leaders at Camp 
Blazing Trail, Denmark, Me., 
June 19-26. 

Natural Science Workshop, 
Audubon Society, at Rivers Coun- 
try Day School, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., June 14-25. Write Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society, 155 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 








INDIAN CRAFT 


Catalog on Request 


Supplies Kits, 

for Beads, 
Indian . Materials, 
Craft Books, 
Work Leather 





GREY OWL INDIAN CRAFT CO. 


1569 Nostrand Avenue 
Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 

















CARBOLINEUM 


WOOD STAIN — wR 
Beautiful rustic : 4 i SZ 
brown. Bey 


WOOD PRESERVER 
—Adds years to life 
of wood exposed to 
rot. 


y WRITE FOR ¥ 
FREE 
FOLDER AND 

TERMITE STOPPER 


—Repels insects. 





Apply anywhere—brush, spray or quick dip 
—no pressure needed. Over four times richer 
than creosote in wood preserving oils. 


CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING COMPANY, 


Dept. C, MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 




















PREMIER PAPER CO 








SERVING CAMPS OVER 25 YEARS 


PAPER PRODUCTS 


BAGS - BAKERS PAPER - CUPS - DRINK- 


ING CUPS - FACIAL TISSUE - MIMEO- 
GRAPH PAPER - NAPKINS - PLATES, 
STRAWS - TABLE COVERS - TOILET 
TISSUE - TOWELS - WAX PAPER 


°e ASK US—If it’s paper or made of PAPER 


475 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17 
Dept. C 














LEATHERCRAFT . . 
METAL TOOLING CRAFT 


We have a complete stock of these craft 
supplies for immediate shipment—Fine leath- 
ers, tools and all accessories; also tooling 
metals and supplies. Quantity discounts. 


For FREE catalogs write to— 


KIT KRAFT, Camp Dept. 3203 W. Washing- 
ton Blivd., Los Angeles 16, California 

















CRAFT LEATHERS 


LACING - TOOLS - SUPPLIES 


Wholesale e Retail e Catalog e Mail Orders 


NATIONAL HANDICRAFT CO., INC. 


30 Frankfort Street New York 7, N. Y. 
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SAILS for Canoes and all types of sailing 
craft. 


CANVAS for recovering canoes, decks, cab- 
in tops, ete. Airplane dope, can- 
vas cement, marine enamels. 


CANOES and canoe equipment, paddles, 


oars, oarlocks, rope, chain. 
Catalog C 


ALAN-CLARKE CO. 


96 Chambers St., 
nh Ss oe oe Oe 





























CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





Position Wanted 
WATERFRONT DIRECTOR or assistant 
or counselor—Red Cross Water Safety 
Instructors Rating. One year assistant 
waterfront director at National Music 
Camp Interlocken, Mich. References. One 
year private boys’ camp in California as 
counselor and waterfront man. Three 
years’ assistant waterfront at Boy Scout 
camp. Eagle Scout, college Junior. Age: 
20 years. Write Jack Landis, Auburn, 
Calif. 


WATERFRONT DIRECTOR position 
wanted in a modern Jewish camp by 
Veteran. Eight years’ waterfront experi- 
ence. Red Cross Water Safety Certifica- 
tion. Philadelphia teacher, M.S. Age: 32 
years. Minimum salary $600. Write Box 
587, Camping Magazine, 181 Chestnut 
Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


MATURE COUPLE desire camp positions. 
New England area preferred. Husband: 
college professor, experienced in school 
administration, cafeteria and dormitory 
work. Wife: former teacher, considerable 
school administrative and business exper- 
ience. Write Box 633, Camping Magazine, 
181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


COLLEGE MAN, counselor for five years, 
desires stalf position. Expert at crafts, 
Indian lore, photography and sports. Cer- 
tified Senior Red Cross lifesaver. Major 
in speech and minor in psychology and 
physical education. Further qualifications 
and recommendations from: John Hess, 
519 Brown, lowa City, lowa. 


COLLEGE GIRL desires position in camp 
or resort. Prefers waterfront. American 
Red Cross Water Safety Instructor and 
Life Saver. Previous experience swim- 
ming instructor. Interests include riflery, 
crafts and boating. Write Audrey Kepler, 
Cottey College, Nevada, Mo. 


Need a right hand now 
and this summer? Veteran camp and 
school man available for Jewish co-ed 
camp in East. Thoroughly experienced in 


CAMP OWNER: 


every phase of camp operation, Former 
head counselor and associate director. 
Write Box 635, Camping Magazine, 181 


Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 

CAMP COUNSELOR — graduate in phy- 
sical education; Master of Education de- 
gree, 10 years; teaching experience in 
physical education with boys of all ages. 
Three years’ camp experience in exclusive 
camps. Proficient in teaching all sports. 


Graduate work at George Williams Col- 
lege, Arizona and De Paul University. 
Write Box 640, Camping Magazine, 181 


Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


Help Wanted 
EXPERIENCED ARTS AND CRAFTS 
and nature counselor wanted for boys’ 
camp located in the Missouri Ozarks; 8 
week term starting June 27. State age, 
experience and salary. Write Ben J. 
— 7540 Wellington Way, Clayton 
, Mo. 


Camps Available 
CALIFORNIA MOUNTAIN CAMP SITE, 
formerly Girl Scout Camp. Sixteen acres, 
beautifully timbered, rolling land, run- 
ning stream, water system, swimming 
pool, several buildings, including kitchen. 
150 miles from San Francisco, near High- 
way 40, in historical mining country. 
Write Berkeley Girl Scouts, 1810 Shat- 
tuck Ave., Berkeley 9, Calif. 


STONYCROFT: Summer camp on beau- 
tiful Stony Lake near Lake Michigan. 
80 acres, more or less. Exceptionally well 
built. Well equipped for 50 campers. 6 
cabins, dining room and kitchen, large 
recreation hall, mgdern toilet house, hos- 





BEAUTIFUL CAMP FOR GIRLS on hi: 
toric island in Lake Erie. See it in oper. 
ation. 


Camping Magazine for details. 


Box 584 Camping Magazine, 181 Chestn»: 
Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


Articles For Sale 
DRUGS AND SUNDRIES at wholesal~. 
Order your camping needs now! First Aid 


supplies, disinfectants, toilet tissues, soap, 
Kleenex, Kotex, chemicals, cosmetics, 
toiletries, etc. Send for quotations. Any 
brand, any amount. Levitt Drugs, Dept. 
CM, 307 Sterling St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS CAMP EQUIPMENT 
including single metal cots, tufted mat- 
tresses, sheets, pillows, pillow cases, etc. 

















































































































































































































pital, office, boats. canoes, ete. Good 
swimming beach. H. E. Huey, Shelby, Reasonable. West View Shores, Earle- 
R. 2, Mich. ville, Md. 

Advertisers’ 

vertisers. Index 

Abalene Pest Control Service, Ine. .......... 54 Lancaster Pump & Mfg. Co. 95 
Alan-Clarke Co. 57 Jj. C. Larson Co. 47,51 
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Art in Leather 55 Metal Goods Corp. D2 
Artvue Posteard Co. 9: E. R. Moore Co. 44 
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Classified advertising rates: Position and Help Wanted— 
$.05 per word, minimum, $2.00; all other classifications— | 
$.10 per word, minimum, $4.00. Add cost of ten words if 
replies are to be sent to Camping Magazine box number. 


All classified advertising payable in advance. 











Play safe by placing your order NOW! 


SANITARY SUPPLY & SPECIALTY CO. 
26 East 13th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


STEEL COTS 
i DOUBLE BUNKES 
MATTRESSES 
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Camping Magazine, May, 


Available at close of season. Ex. 
cellent for hunting and fishing partie. 
for fall and winter. See January issue «! 
Writ» 












